


GET IN THE “SWING 























GYM COMBINATION with all steel 
slide, 2 swings, 2 rings, climbing 
ladder, adjustable horizontal bar, 
and seesaw, Swing hangers are 
oilless. 

















COASTER SLIDES available in sev- 
eral sizes, straight or waved. Gal- 
vanized steel ladder, chute and side 
rails, Risers and supports are 11/4,” 
pipe. 
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CLIMBING GYM ... a fascinating 
piece of nonmechanical equipment 
available in junior or senior sizes. 
Easily assembled . .. will last for 
years and years. 


with... 


STURDY e DEPENDABLE 
COMPLETE « COMPACT 
DURABLE « ECONOMICAL 


Howell Equipment 


An investment in quality playground 
equipment pays dividends in long wear 
and lower upkeep and replacement costs. 
Here are a few of the many types of How- 
ell equipment available 





























BICYCLE RACK for orderly parking 
of bikes on school ground. Comes in 
10, 20, and 30 foot lengths for 18, 36, 
and 54 bikes. All steel construction. 




















MERRY-GO-ROUND. Standard model 
available in 10 and 14 foot sizes. Steel 
construction with 2” wooden seat 
board. Has roller and ballbearing sus- 
pension. 


Prices on request... write TODAY! 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS 


NASHVILLE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 


KNOXVILLE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


MEMPHIS 
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THESE MINERS ARE SPRAYING POWDERED 
LIMESTONE ON THE MINE WALLS. 


Over the years the coal industry has established a record of 
safety improvement that no other American industry can 
match. Newspaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out, but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 
twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


The coal industry’s search for new and better safety measures 
and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 
guards is to spray limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 
dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases. On the average, for every ton of coal taken 
out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has 
been developed. This bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 
binding together the overhead layers of rock. And recently, 
research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 
faults in mine roofs. 


Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling 
powerful machinery, and other ever-present dangers. So 
every educational device is used to preach safety including 
regular meetings held with mine foremen. 


In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 
80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 
research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 
industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of 
safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS wW COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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ds THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 
THE AIR TO SEE IF IT 
CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 





3, mest MEN ARE INSTALLING 
ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 

















I trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
1 learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
4 ‘For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
fin this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
j Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
i Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
r (PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 
' 
§ Street 
| City. Zone___State. 
: Position 
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the best information... 
Stop at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





JY in Nashviile 
the ANDREW JACKSON 
oo 


in Montgomery 
the DINKLER- 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 


WANTED 


30 School Teachers 
for High Paying 
Summer Positions 


Here’sa dignified, highly rewarding Sum- 

mer opportunity made to order for teach- 
ers: China Counseling. As an authorized 
China Counselor, you advise other wom- 
en in the etiquette of China . . . help 
them in the “custom assembly” of their 
personal china. To do this, you are thor- 
oughly trained under the consultant di- 
rection of Emily Post. Because of your 
teaching experience, you are ideally 
suited for the coveted position of China 
Counselor for your community. Because 
the advice you give is so important, you 
are welcomed and respected by all you 
meet. But best of all, this handsomely 
paying, dignified new career allows you 
to set your own hours. That’s why so 
many teachers find time to continue on 
as China Counselors throughout the whole 
school year . . . many actually doubling 
their earnings. This Summer is the ideal 
time to investigate this high paying ca- 
reer. If you would like to hear more 
about China Counseling .. . if you are 
between 25 and 40 years and have the 
use of a car .. . write a brief note today 
for complete details, Dept. T-1 


The China Counselors 
Division of Home Decorators, Inc. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE . 
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NE Saturday about the middle of 

March, or perhaps a little toward 
the end, it seemed like a good morning 
to Get Something Done. (We don't 
know why, exactly. It might have been 
the charged atmosphere, for that was the 
day after the tornado struck West Ten- 
nessee.) We checked our calendar, which 
is usually a bright, clean, unspotted white, 
especially on Saturdays. But this partic- 
ular day we saw: APSS, Clarksville, Moore 
Elementary School, 10 a.m. with some 
unintelligible stuff about left side of high- 
way as go in, new, park. So us and the 
wind, we started out to Clarksville to Get 
Something Done. We might as well admit, 
right here, that the wind was definitely 
not cooperative. If you have ever driven 
in the tail end of a tornado, you know 
what we mean. 


In spite of ourselves, we got to Clarks- 
ville and found the pretty new school 
sitting on a hill surrounded by a park 
(which at the moment was under water, 
but showed promise of survival.) We 
learned, too, what APSS is, what it 
aims to do, and something of how it goes 
about it. 


APSS means Associated Public School 
Systems, an “independent organization of 
school systems for nation-wide coopera- 
tion on school imprevements.” According 
to executive secretary Norton Beach, un- 
der normal conditions, it takes fifty years 
for a good educational practice to come 
into nation-wide use in our schools. APSS 
was organized in an effort to shorten this 
period. A casual evaluation of what we 
heard in Clarksville would indicate that 
the organization is primarily concerned 
with poolingandsharing (that is not a 
typographical error; it is used consistently 
by members, we have the impression, as 
one word). Member school systems con- 
tribute reports on good practices, thus 
pooling their ideas. They learn what other 
systems are doing, thus sharing. Hence, 
poolingandsharing. We would almost 
wager that when the organization leaders 
talk in their sleep, they mutter, “Pooling- 
andsharing . . . poolingandsharing!” 

Yes, sir, we admit we are being 
facetious, but we trust that the new 
Tennessee Zone chairman, C. H. Moore, 
will not think us disrespectful. We do 
respect the ambition of APSS, and we 
admire the enthusiasm of representatives 
of the few systems in Tennessee which are 
members. More ought to be. Membership 
could be called expensive, but a better 
word, we think, is valuable. More power 
to APSS. 


W: can't let this opportunity pass 
to tell you what multitudes of 


pulchritude we have been favored with 
recently. First, there were the Future 
Homemakers of America. John Richardson 
came in one noon wondering, “Who on 
earth are all those pretty girls out there?” 
A little elementary research came up 
with the answer, to which his reaction 
was, “Then I'd say that our future homes 
are in right good hands!” 

Following on the heels of the FHA were 
the Beta Clubbers. Practically the only 
difference was the number of nice young 
men scattered around amongst the pretty 
girls. (They kept scattering, too, but on 
such a beautiful weekend, who are we 
to say they should have sat in a stuffy 
auditorium? ) 

After Beta Club came the teachers and 
we just must say that they were a fine 
looking group of people and we are proud 
of everyone of them. And then came the 
4-H Clubs! Yes, we had plenty of pul- 
chritude with us this spring. 


HE convention is over and gone, the 

lilacs are busting and the red-bud is 
just out-doing itself. So we guess it must 
be spring, sure enough. Spring makes 
us a little sad—just a little, mind you, 
for we can’t really be very sad in the 
midst of such glorious color and beauty. 
But when spring comes, honest-to-good- 
ness spring, that means that pretty soon 
school will be out. You will welcome that 
day with great rejoicing. Somehow, we 
still expect to see teachers on the roof- 
top dancing a joyous “Ode to the Day 
School is Out and the Children Go Home 
to Return no More Until September,” al- 
though we never have. We, too, welcome 
May. “No more deadlines until August,” 
we carol to everyone around the office. 
“Joy, joy, now we can do all those things 
we have wanted to do since last August.” 
(Of course, we don’t do those things, but 
it seems to encourage the staff so to hear 
us say we will that we haven't the heart 
to be brutally frank.) 

But, as we said, spring makes us a 
little sad. We can’t meet you here each 
month to get a little something off our 
mind. We won't get any more of those 
awfully nice notes saying that you agree 
with something we have said—or that 
we must have made a mistake, for, really, 
nobody could mean that! Yes, dear read- 
ers, we will miss you very much this 
summer. But, if nothing happens more 
than a shoestring breaking, we'll be back 
on this same corner come September 1, 
doing business in the same old way. See 
you then? 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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a talk going on these days about vacation time and summer travel... 
whether to seek the cool retreat of a mountain hide-away, take a jaunt along scenic highways, 
or join in the bustle and excitement of the great cities. Whatever your choice, you'll find 
Continental Trailways has the last word. You'll enjoy the relaxing lounge seats, the perfect 
air-conditioned comfort of the great Silverliners. The friendly spirit of camaraderie prevails as 
you share the wonders and beauty of ever-changing scenery in pleasant companionship. 
If you prefer the convenience of an inclusive, don't-miss-a-thing tour with complete freedom 
from travel worries, you'll find just what you want in Continental's Thrift-Tailored Tours... 
tailored to fit your budget, yet packed with exciting, pleasurable days of exploring all sections 
of our country, Canada and Mexico. Whether you choose the scenic Pacific Northwest, the 
charm and elegance of the Deep South, the fabulous Indian Empire ...or any other of the 
numerous tours offered ...there’s one thing sure—you'll have a lot to talk about! 



















“With everything planned for me, | can sit back and 


‘Thanks to Continental, | can see New York and have 
- enjoy the scenery. 


money to spend, too. 





Sree Get your copy of this valuable folder... NOW! 

















* * . 
* Cc oO N T I N E N TA L @ CONTINENTAL TOURS P e@ 
2 @ 315 Continental Avenue ® 
e TO U RS @ Dallas, Texas e 
e @ Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours to » 
e 315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE e e 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
a 
é @ ADDRESS ei 
* e CITY. STATE é 
cs} 
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Gebt top 


Wide and practical 
..-“Junior Execu- 
tive” work area. 


More 
phwacy 
Youngsters appre- 
ciate the privacy 
of the all-round 
metal shield. 


Graceful lines 
and girder-strong. 


..- Here's the desk with ALL the features! 





ANKLY, here’s the finest desk 
we’ve ever manufactured. And 
the price will amaze you. The 
ONE-12 is truly a “Junior Executive” 
design in NINE different sizes, all 
standard. The all-round shield gives 


complete privacy a youngster needs 
in the formative years. The func- 
tional flat-top work space comes 
straight from the experience of the 
business world. 


You'll find it far more ECONOMI- 


MANARD'S 


1818 Magnolia Avenue 


representing - - - 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING 


CAL than any competitive line. Ask 
your distributor about the new ONE- 
12——the best desk buy on the Amer- 


ican market. 


sthe awk withe all the fuidirse! 
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Your Supply and Equipment Source 


Do You Have Our New Buyer's Guide? 
Do You Need Your Materials on the Opening Day of School? 


Do You Need Information on Any Type of School 


Equipment and Materials? 


Do You Wonder About Financing Your 


Material Requirements? 


If So 
Call—Write—Ur Wire 





116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


Telephone—6-1464 
a ee 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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CLOSE OF THE YEAR THOUGHTS 


As we come to the end of another school year, our 
thoughts turn in many directions: Did we do a good 
job this year? Did the children grow and develop under 
our leadership? Were the parents proud of their schools? 
Where will I travel this summer? Will I go to the De- 
troit meeting of the NEA? What courses will I take in 
summer school? Where can I find a job? 

These and many other questions will be in the minds 
of teachers throughout the state. There are other mat- 
ters, too, which should be considered before schools 
open again. Some of these problems have been dis- 
cussed in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the year, but 
they are of sufficient importance to be discussed again. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Legislative Committee of your local association 
will have a lot of work to do during the summer months. 
The four-point program will have to be discussed before 
many clubs and organizations, if endorsements are to 
be obtained. Copies of the pamphlet, ASSIGNMENT 
1953, should be distributed widely. They are now 
available in the superintendent's office. You should be- 
come familiar with the facts and figures on the program 
so you can present a good case for it to any group. 

If candidates for the Legislature have not been con- 
tacted, this should be done as soon as it is known who 
the candidates are to be. All candidates should be 
pledged to the program before the August primary, if 
at all possible. 

Will you please work with your legislative committee 
in an all out effort to gain support for the legislative 
program? It may take part of your summer, but it will 
pay off in better things for the children of the state and 
for you. 


REGISTER AND VOTE 


Quite often some politician says, “Why should I worry 
about what the teachers think? They don’t even vote.” 
We try to put up a defense for teachers, but we are 
not quite sure just how many do vote. If we could say 
with assurance that twenty thousand teachers are regis- 
tered, qualified to vote, and do vote, it would make an 
impression on the political leaders and would enhance 
the prestige of your Association. 

But this is not the chief reason for voting. It is a civic 
responsibility to cast a ballot in every election. Most 
of us are ready to criticize public officials, but we cer- 
tainly should not do so unless we have had a part in 
the election of the officials we criticize. The govern- 
ment—local, state, and national—needs the best officials 
possible. Each of us has a responsibility to do his part 
to see that such officials are put in office. 

Then we as a teaching profession have a responsibility 
of setting a good example by voting in every election. 
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The school teacher should have a lot of influence on 
the people of her community. If the teacher doesn’t 
register and doesn’t vote, many people may decide that 
voting is not too important. 

Let us as school people exercise our rights and dis- 
charge our responsibilities by registering and voting as 
intelligently as we know how in every election. Local 
associations should encourage their members to live up 
to this civic obligation. 


THE STATE CONVENTION 


Many of you did not attend the state convention. We 
wish you could have attended because, according to 
reports, it was a successful convention. 

It is not easy to put on a convention and, of course, 
every program will not please every one. No one person, 
no one group can successfully plan and stage a conven- 
tion. We in the TEA office are grateful to every one 
who had a part in making this convention a success. 
We shall not attempt to call names, but here are a few 
groups whose help was indispensible: the Davidson 
County and Nashville teachers, who served on all sorts 
of committees and worked tirelessly; the chairmen of 
all Sections, who planned and carried out excellent 
meetings; officials of the Tennessee Music Educators As- 
sociation who planned the music for the convention; 
Chattanooga High School and Columbia High School for 
the excellent music; the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Hotel Men’s Association, and the merchants of 
Nashville for their cooperation; all those good people 
from Peabody College, the University of Tennessee, and 
other institutions in the state, as well as those from with- 
out the state, who made such fine contributions to the 
teachers who attended. 

And we also thank President Mildred Doyle for the 
excellent way in which she handled the Convention. 

If we have omitted anyone, we thank you, too. 


LIMITED CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


On August 7, the people of Tennessee will have. an- 
other opportunity to vote for or against the calling of a 
Limited Constitutional Convention. The Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has been on record as favoring such 
a convention for a long time. Our Association favors this 
plan of bringing our constitution up to date because it 
seems the only way that it can be done and because our 
constitution needs to be brought up to date. We have 
the only unamended constitution in the United States. 

Many people have a closed mind concerning our con- 
stitution. They think it was good enough for our fathers 
and it should be good enough for us. It is a wonderful 
document or else we could not have done so well under 
it, but certainly a state in 1952 cannot operate as effec- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT, continued 





tively as it should under a constitution that has not been 
changed since 1870. 

Many people fear a constitutional convention. They 
fear that the constitution will be rewritten; that it will be 
made easy to amend; that the taxing provisions will be 
changed; that a group of young, inexperienced delegates 
will “ruin” our great constitution. If we are to get enough 
votes to win the election on this important question, the 
people must understand that: 

1. The election is on the question of whether or not a 
convention will be called—not on changing the con- 
stitution. 

2. If the vote is favorable on calling the convention, 
then delegates will be elected by the people in each 
county. 

3. When the convention meets, the delegates elected 
by the people may consider revision only on the follow- 
ing six points: 

(1) Amending clause 

(2) Pay of legislators , 

(3) Governor's term of office 

(4) Governor’s veto 

(5) Right of suffrage 

(6) Home rule for cities and counties 

4. After the convention has finished its work, the pro- 
posed changes in the constitution will be referred to the 
people for approval or disapproval. We can accept any or 
all or none of the proposals. 


It seems that the law providing for the election on the 
constitutional convention guarantees adequate protec- 
tion for the rights of the people and should be supported. 
We as school teachers,should take an active part in in- 
forming the people and urging support for the conven- 
tion. The revision of our constitution is long overdue. 


NEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


The NEA Delegate Assembly meets in Detroit June 
29-July 4. Every local association should send its full 
quota of delegates. Hotel reservations should be made 
now. Use the last page in the January issue of the NEA 
JOURNAL for requesting reservations. 

If you are interested in a bus trip which includes the 
Detroit meeting, write the TEA for information. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


The second annual leadership conference of the Ten- 
essee Education Association will be held at the State 
College in Murfreesboro on June 7, 8, and 9. Every 
local association should send the president and secretary 


to this meeting. 





Field Service and Legislation 


The Field Service staff have a peculiar responsibility to the 
legislative program of the TEA. Upon their shoulders 
falls the job of interpreting the program to the profes- 
sion in local meetings, and helping the local association 
plan its own campaign. Charlene Willis’ reports are 
typical of what goes on during a legislative year among 


the Field Service staff. 


Dan Masters, planned a county-wide 
meeting with representatives from 
all organizations in the new Court 
Room. The program will include 
a discussion of the legislative pro- 
gram. 

The Franxtin County Chamber 
of Commerce and the local radio 
station gave us time for a 30 minute 
broadcast on the four point program. 
Superintendent J. A. Clark, Super- 
visor Lucy Belle Robertson, Presi- 
dent W. B. Brandon, Legislative 
Chairman Mrs. Mary Chattin, PTA 


In RUTHERFORD COUNTY AND Mur- 
FREESBORO, we met with local com- 
mittees for a planning session with 
nineteen people present. A wide- 
awake research committee had been 
appointed, and their findings will be 
used for local newspaper publicity 
and radio discussions. Plans were 
made for a covered dish dinner for 
all teachers and candidates for the 
legislature at a later date, when de- 
tailed discussion will be in order. 

In the Corree County meeting, 
where we had twelve people, a 
pastor who was present made a very 
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good suggestion. He thought that 
school faculties might study the 
legislative program in much the same 
way study courses are handled by 
the various churches. Before we left 
Manchester, we did a radio broad- 
cast on the program on Farm Bureau 
time, with County Agent W. J. 
Crowder and Superintendent Joe 
Ashley. 

The Moore County meeting 
learned that the newly decorated 
County Court Room will be opened 
early in April and, at the suggestion 
of County Judge Frank Lesley and 


President Mrs. Loyd Rogers, and I 
took part on the program. The local 
committee had already secured from 
Roy Brock, candidate for the legis- 
lature, a signed pledge to support 
the program if he is elected. 

We met in LincoLn County just 
after the tornado had struck Fayette- 
ville. Twelve people were present 
representing the organizations in the 
city and county, and we made plans 
to present the legislative program to 
all their clubs. They plan to follow 
the same procedure they have used 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Political Leaders Speak 
Candidates Comment on 


TEA Legislative Program 


§ bea ie public school teachers are vitally interested in how 
the 1952 gubernatorial candidates have reacted to their adopted four- 
point legislative program. Therefore, the executive secretary of the TEA 
has written each announced candidate for a statement of his reaction to 
the program. Replies received prior to April 14 are printed below in alpha- 
betical order. 


CLIFFORD ALLEN 
OF NASHVILLE 


No school system is any better than its teachers! 

Modern school buildings are fine,—and are much to be desired,—as are 
good equipment, cafeteria facilities, gymnasiums and play grounds, school 
buses and good books. 

However, the basic essential is GOOD teachers,—for without good 
teachers, all of the rest is for naught. 

It has been said that “we get what we pay for.” That is not always so,— 
but we surely cannot expect to get MORE than we pay for. 

Since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, teaching has been 
one of the lowest paid of all professions. 

It is only natural, therefore, that as greater economic opportunities have 
been made available, many of those who have the high moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications required of a teacher have turned to other fields. 

This trend and exodus from the teaching profession must be reversed, 
if we are to improve or maintain even our present standards of education 
in Tennessee. 

In this connection, the Tennessee Education Association has been ren- 
dering an invaluable service, by fighting for a more livable wage and a 
sound retirement plan for teachers, who are still greatly underpaid in this 
State. 

I have been particularly interested, therefore, in the four point program 
the TEA has established as their goal, for the next two years. 

I have studied it with care, and it impresses me as both reasonable and 
well within the state’s ability to meet from even less taxes than we are col- 
lecting today, once we cut out the millions of dollars of waste and extrava- 
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ALL FAVOR 
FEDERAL AID 


LTHOUGH the Tennessee Edu- 

cation Association neither 
sponsors nor endorses candidates for 
public office, every member of the 
Association is keenly interested in 
the position of candidates on issues 
affecting the schools. Recently, the 
executive secretary requested every 
announced candidate for Congress 
known to TEA staff members to ex- 
press himself, for publication, on 
Federal aid to education. 

The two announced candidates for 
the Senate made the following state- 
ments: 

KENNETH D. McKELLar: “As you 
may know from the record, I have 
uniformly voted for federal aid to 
education.” 

ALBERT Gore: “Needless to say, I 
am supporting Federal aid to educa- 
tion wholeheartedly knowing as I do 
personally of the great need for 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities and the burdens of provid- 
ing it.” 

Following are replies received 
from candidates for the House of 
Representatives: 


CARROLL REECE 
First District 
“During my years of service in 
Congress I have supported legisla- 
tion to provide Federal aid to edu- 
cation without Federal control of 
school policies, and I am now in fa- 
vor of such legislation, together with 
Federal assistance for schoolhouse 
construction wherever the need is 
shown.” 


HOWARD H. BAKER 
Second District 
“I feel that the children through- 
out the United States should have 
equal educational opportunities. I 
therefore favor Federal Aid to Pub- 
lic Education under state and local 
control and without Federal super- 
vision. I also favor Federal Aid to 
Schoolhouse Construction, to be 
handled and administered entirely 
by state and local educational au- 
thorities.” 
JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 
Third District 
“I favor Federal aid to schools pro- 
vided the exclusive control of our 
school system is retained by the 
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State without interference by the 
Federal Government. 

“I would unqualifiedly vote against 
such Federal aid to schools if it en- 
tailed the surrender of the 
sovereignty of our state and its ex- 
clusive right to administer our school 
system.” 


JOE L. EVINS 
Fourth District 

“In recent months the Federal 
government through various pro- 
grams of assistance, has relieved to 
a degree bad situations existing with 
regard to school construction, school 
expansion and otherwise. Such aid 
has been limited largely to impacted 
defense areas and is far under the 
manifest need which exists not only 
in such areas feeling the impact of 
the renewed mobilization program 
but also in areas where normal pop- 
ulation gains and other conditions 
have created needs for expansion 
and additional construction. 

“In order to adequately and equit- 
ably provide for such non-military 
area needs and to strengthen the 
general foundation of the national 
educational structure, the nation, in 
my opinion, should not proceed on a 
piece-meal program insofar as aid 
for the education of our children is 
concerned. No one can dispute the 
fact that programs of assistance for 
education are greatly needed today 
not only in the military-defense im- 
pacted areas but in non-military dis- 
tricts as well. However effective 
these piece-meal programs have 
been to tide over certain school 
areas, we know that they are not 
sufficient to stem the gradual and 
general educational deterioration 
and present-day demands. 

“For these reasons—and for others 
—it seems to me that our nation must 
work out a proper and satisfactory 
general program of Federal Aid to 
Education. Only under a program 
and plan of nation-wide scope can 
we expect to solve the problem and 
raise the national level of youth edu- 
cation. 

“I am pleased to reassure the edu- 
cational authorities of the State of 
Tennessee and our dedicated local 
teachers in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee of my continued support and 
favor of a proper and effective prb- 
gram of Federal Aid to Education. 
This is one program which is of such 
prime and essential importance and 
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gance that now exists in all departments of the state government. 

As tax attorney and adviser, who has given similar advice to many busi- 
ness firms in Middle Tennessee, it is my purpose, if elected governor, to 
employ the most competent firm of administrative and efficiency experts 
I can find, to help me to reorganize and streamline the state government, 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, so as to put it on a businesslike and efficient 
basis. 

With the millions of dollars that can thus be saved, together with the 
tens of millions of dollars in increased revenue the state is now collecting 
from previously existing taxes, it is my considered judgment that the 4 
point program of the TEA can and should be met without imposing on 
the people any additional taxes. 

To this end, I pledge to you my best efforts and untiring energy, as the 
next governor of Tennessee: 

1st.—To maintain our present foundation school program; 

2nd.—To pay all teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
on a ten months’ basis, and to increase the minimum pay for teachers with 
a degree and 15 years of experience to $3,000 a year; 

$rd.—To work with the officials of the Tennessee Teachers Retirement 
System to restore and maintain this system on an actuarially sound basis; 
and 

4th._To provide adequate support for state institutions of high learning. 


Clifford R. Allen, Jr. 


GORDON BROWNING 
OF HUNTINGDON 





INCUMBENT GOVERNOR 


During my first term as Governor, I had the pleasure of sponsoring 
legislation which practically doubled the state’s annual appropriation for 
public education; guaranteed an eight-month school term; substantially in- 
creased teachers’ salaries; raised standards of teacher certification; and ef- 
fected numerous other badly needed improvements in our school system. 

In 1949, it was my privilege to sponsor legislation which increased 
teachers’ salaries ten million dollars annually; established a minimum salary 
of $2,000 for a beginning teacher with a Bachelor’s degree; substantially 
increased state appropriations for higher education; provided $6,300,000 
annually for capital outlay; and strengthened the Tennessee Teachers Re- 
tirement System by establishing a minimum of $50 per month for teachers 
who have reached retirement age and have taught twenty years in Tennes- 
see, and by a number of other improvements. 

In 1951, I recommended legislation which guaranteed the continuation 
of the foundation school program; added a million dollars to the state salary 
schedule; provided for certification of teachers to be handled by the State 
Board of Education; set up a tenure law for teachers; and appropriated 
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$2,500,000 for completing payment to local school systems for the school 
year ending June 30, 1951. 

I believe my record of achievement for education will indicate that I 
will support any reasonable program for improvement that can be financed. 
The teachers of the state may be assured that if I am re-elected Governor 
the further advancement of our public school system will continue to be a 
major objective. 

I would like to state my position on each of the four points in the pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education Association and the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers as follows: 

1. The present foundation school program is my program and I feel 

obligated as long as I am Governor to make every effort to see that it 

is maintained. 

2. I think teachers should be paid for ten months at the same monthly 

rate as that allowed by the state salary schedule and I shall do this so 

far as funds are made available to meet it, and I think the program can 
be met out of available revenues. 

I think your request for a $3,000 maximum salary for a teacher with a 

degree and fifteen years of teaching experience is a reasonable one, and 

I shall recommend that the state salary schedule provide for as much 

of this increase as the revenue for school purposes will provide. 

3. I believe that any retirement system for teachers should be actuarially 

sound. I shall work with the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teach- 

ers Retirement System for a satisfactory solution of the problems in 
order that we may continue to have such a system in this state. 

4. I favor and always have favored adequate support for higher edu- 


cation. 


Gordon Browning 


FRANK G. CLEMENT 
OF NASHVILLE 


Please accept this letter as my hearty endorsement of the four Legislative 
objectives of the Tennessee Education Association and the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. x 

No man has a stronger incentive to support the public schools of our 
State than I. Not only am I a product of Tennessee’s public school system, 
I have one child who is now attending public school and another who will 
enter in the not too distant future. 

From a personal standpoint, I feel that my children and others like 
them will either be the victims or the beneficiaries of my attitude toward 
public education in our State. As a citizen, I realize that in a democracy 
the competence of our government and the extent of our prosperity are 
in direct proportion to the enlightenment of all of our people. 

(Continued on next page) 
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consideration that it should not be 
shunted aside as of secondary im- 
portance during this period of mo- 
bilization. The nation should pro- 
ceed to set up a proper system of 
Federal Aid to Education, but it is 
my view that whatever legislation is 
passed in this connection should em- 
brace the principle—so deeply em- 
bedded in our way of life—of com- 
plete separation of Church and State 
and upon the basis of aid by the 
Federal government to the various 
states but without Federal control.” 


CORDELL HULL SLOAN, JR. 
Fourth District 
“As a candidiate for Congress 
from Tennessee, I am pleased to 
state that it is my philosophy that 
American children, wherever they 
were born, should have equal edu- 
cational opportunities. During World 
War II, we spent more for one year 
of war than we have spent in our 
nation’s history for education. Teach- 
ers must be better paid. Improved 
facilities are needed. Expenditures 
per pupil should be equalized in all 
sections of the country. A hot lunch 
at school for every child is necessary. 
“The differences among the states 
in educational opportunity are due 
to differences in wealth, income, tax- 
paying ability, and the relative num- 
ber of children to be educated. It is 
my opinion that a comprehensive 
Federal Aid Program will help to 
equalize educational opportunities 
and that such a program, under state 
and local control, should be en- 
acted.” 
PERCY PRIEST 
Fifth District 
“Because of the rather acute crisis 
in our public schools it is urgently 
important that legislation to provide 
Federal Aid should be enacted at 
the earliest possible moment. 
“Without such aid it is inevitable 
that many states, lacking economic 
ability, and with a relatively larger 
number of children to educate, will 
continue to have an increasingly 
large number of children who will 
be denied a fair chance to become 
well educated American citizens. 
“At a time when, of necessity, we 
must provide financial aid to foreign 
governments to strengthen the foun- 
dations and preserve the fundamen- 
tals of freedom and democracy, we 
can no longer refuse to recognize the 
responsibility of the Federal govern- 
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ment to provide funds to strengthen 
the home front. 

“This can, and should, be done im- 
mediately by proper legislation in 
such a way that local administration 
will be preserved and safeguarded, 
and any possibility of Federal dom- 
ination of our public schools en- 
tirely eliminated. 

“Federal Aid for Education has 
had my support during all the time 
I have been a member of the House 
of Representatives, and I shall con- 
tinue to work for such a program un- 
til the victory has been won. 

“Legislation is now pending be- 
fore Congress to provide some Fed- 
eral aid for school construction pur- 
poses, particularly in areas that are 
congested because of defense in- 
stallations. Passage of such legisla- 
tion, in my opinion, is highly im- 
portant.” 

PAT SUTTON 
Sixth District 

“I am certainly grateful for your 
letter of the 5th enclosing copy of 
the resolution adopted by the Ten- 
nessee Education Association relat- 
ing to Federal aid to Education. 

“You can rest assured that I will 


be delighted to do everything that | 


I can to be of assistance in this con- 
nection, as I realize that our America 
of tomorrow depends upon the youth 
of today. If our schools are ade- 
quately maintained we should have 
no fear of our Democratic way of 
life. 

“You can count on me to exert 
every effort at my command in as- 
sisting in the passage of legislation 
that will improve our educational 
program.” 

TOM MURRAY 
Seventh District 

“I am wholeheartedly in favor of 

the immediate enactment of legisla- 





tion by Congress providing adequate | 


Federal aid to the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the various 
States. This legislation must pro- 
vide that the Federal Government 
shall have no direction, supervision 
or control in any manner with re- 
spect to the administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, the instruc- 
tion or the materials of instruction of 
the public school systems of the 
respective States since exclusive 
State and local control of our public 
schools must be maintained. 
“Many states lack the ability to 
finance good public school systems 
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Because of my sincere belief in public education and in appreciation 
for the sacrifices made in the cause of same by the teachers of our State, | 
am proud to endorse this program for the following reasons: 


1. I endorse Point One because the state obviously has an obligation 
to provide sufficient funds to maintain the present foundation school 
program, including funds for capital outlay, in the face of larger en- 
rollments, improved training of teachers, and increased costs of instruc- 
tional materials, supplies, and maintenance and operation of school 
plants. 


2. I endorse Point Two because I believe that teachers, most of whom 
devote far more than ten months to the discharge and preparation for 
the discharge of their duties, should be paid on a ten months basis. 
Furthermore, I feel that a college graduate who has taught school for 
fifteen years or longer richly deserves an annual salary of at least 
$3,000.00. 


3. I endorse Point Three because I believe that the state owes our 
teachers a retirement system which is actuarially sound. 


4. I endorse Point Four because I believe our state owes its young 
people the opportunity to attend a state college 6r university which 
in quality of staff, breadth of curriculum, and adequacy of physical 
facilities compares with the best institutions of higher learning in the 
nation. 


I would be less than realistic if I were unmindful of the fact that the 
achievement of the above objectives will be dependent upon the availability 
of revenues with which to finance them. I hereby pledge my earnest efforts 
to make available the funds with which to finance the legislative objectives 
of the Tennessee Education Association and the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


There are two items which have given me some concern and which I 
think reflect an attitude by certain people which is contrary to the best in- 
terests of the school children of our state as well as our teachers. First of 
all, I think that it is an unwise policy for us to permit public officials to use 
education as a front for tax increases which are immediately devoted to 
other purposes in whole or in part, and which leaves the general public 
with the impression that education has caused another great tax increase, 
while investigation would reveal that only a minor portion of the funds 
went to the school system. 


I am further concerned about the large deficit in the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. If permitted to continue this could and would result in retir- 
ing teachers facing a sudden economic shock when they find that funds are 
not available to pay them that which they had a right to expect. It has been, 
and it is the responsibility of the Governor of this State to correct this 
situation as a continuation of this policy could mean only disaster in this 


field. 


You may rest assured that the efforts of my administration will be di- 
rected toward maintaining and improving the level of education in Ten- 
nessee. While everything that is done must be done with the interest of the 
students uppermost in our minds, we must realize we cannot serve those 
interests best unless we give full consideration to the needs and rights of 
the teachers of our State who have so long shown themselves willing and 
anxious to do everything possible to serve the cause of the student even to 
the point of economic self-sacrifice. 

We will need the continued cooperation of you and your staff, as well as 
the teachers of the State and the parents who are affiliated with them, but 
together we can assure our citizens of tomorrow that they will be the 
beneficiaries and not the victims of our service. 


Frank G. Clement 
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CLIFFORD D. PIERCE 
OF MEMPHIS 


For some time I have felt the definite need of the adjustments in salaries, 
etc. for which you will request legislation. As far back as December, 1951, 
I made a statement regarding the UTAM proposal which included the fol- 
lowing: 


“It is my firm belief that there are so many other things needing 
the State funds; that our schools and teachers have not been treated 
properly with the sales tax fund; that our penal and mental institutions 
need by far much more attention than does the University need a branch 
at Memphis; that there are inequities that need adjustment on an honest, 
non-political basis at every hand.” 


Then recently at Knoxville I spoke to an A.F. of L. Labor group. In that 
talk I explained that our teachers are being paid on a basis that prevented 
a proper incentive to the furtherance of our educational program; that with 
the new students going in the Fall of 1952 and 1953, that it was only fair 
to expect that educational facilities, increase in teachers’ pay and other 
expense of education were highly necessary. This was given in answer 
to one of the candidate’s position that he could give free school books, re- 
duce taxes and make other enormous savings to the people. 


I give you the above to indicate my sincere interest and my feeling that 
your cause is just. My not being prone to wild promises for votes only, I 
should like to promise you and the Tennessee Education Association that 
I would attempt to do every reasonable thing toward your proposed pro- 
gram. I believe it is impossible for a person who has not been closely asso- 
ciated with the necessities and expenditures of our State Government to say 
to you exactly what can be accomplished. Certainly, the situation requires 
the honest, non-political study of the next Governor and every Legislator. 
Certainly, there is no more important product in Tennessee than our chil- 
dren and it is just as true that we have neglected those whom we entrust 
with their care and to the greatest extent, their future. 


I have in my original announcement stated that I wanted to adjust 
inequities wherever they exist on an honest, non-political basis. I assure you 
that I consider education and those who teach and are responsible for our 
boys and girls in the first place for consideration. This is the one thing above 
all else that the Governor and our Legislators should meet without trades 
and on a pure, non-political recognition of its investment toward the future 
of Tennessee. 


Clifford D. Pierce 
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today. In my opinion it is just as 
much the responsibility and obliga- 
tion of our Federal Government to 
assist in providing the youth of our 
country with proper educational 
facilities and opportunities through 
our public elementary and secondary 
school systems as it is that of the 
States, Counties, and Cities. Public 
aid to our public schools should be 
distributed so that the largest 
amounts will go to those states in 
greatest need. The Federal Govern- 
ment must help the States to im- 
prove their public school systems. 

“Our Government gives Federal 
Aid to highways, airports, hospitals, 
and other deserving causes in the 
States and certainly it is time now for 
the Government to begin providing 
adequate Federal aid to the Public 
Schools of our States, including aid 
for schoolhouse construction.” 
JERE COOPER 

Eighth District 

“As you know, I am in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education provided 
it can be definitely certain that local 
control of our school system can be 
maintained. It is my understanding 
that this is in accord with your views, 
so I am glad to advise that I am in 
agreement with you. 

“(I am) Again assuring you that 
I shall always be glad to cooperate 
with and be of assistance to our 
teachers in every way possible, and 
that I shall be delighted to continue 
to exert my best efforts in their in- 
terest.” 

CLIFFORD DAVIS 
Ninth District 

“Over a period of years I think 
you have well understood my po- 
sition on the importance of increas- 
ing teachers salaries in Tennessee, 
which carries with it an improve- 
ment of our whole educational sys- 
tem. To that end I have been in- 
terested in Federal aid. I believe 
we are making progress. 

“There is but one serious prob- 
blem which I think should concern 
us in Tennessee and that is a guaran- 
tee that nothing should be done 
which will take away the soverign 
rights of Tennessee in the admin- 
istration of the program. I am in 
there fighting that we shall secure 
the aid without this interference. 

“If a_ satisfactory bill can be 
worked out to provide Federal aid 
in the construction of school houses, 
I shall certainly support it.” 
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I’m Overpaid! 


MRS. TOM STRONG 
Shelby County Schools 


The Morris boys now have a motive to learn to read, write 
and divide decimals. Now they are normal, happy boys 
who just happen to be sitting in wheel chairs. 


INCE public sympathy has been 
S focused on the underpaid teach- 
er for several years, it is only fair to 
the annals of educational history to 
record the case of the overpaid 
teacher. I am grossly overpaid! 

My check came in the mail today. 
For a month's work I received seven- 
ty-eight dollars. Truly a check for 
any amount would have been an 
anti-climax; I had already been paid 
in full for all my efforts. I teach 
homebound pupils. My rewards are 
far more lasting than dollars and 
cents. A happy smile from a pale 
little face, small hands clapping at 
the sight of my approach, the awak- 
ening of a mind that has long been 
asleep, watching crippled hands 
master manual skills—these are my 
rewards. 


Four Wheel Chairs 


To understand the full extent of 
a homebound teacher’s wealth, you 
must hear about the Morris boys: 

I met the Morris family late in 
September. My supervisor went 
with me to find the road—a road 
that seemed to go nowhere for no 
reason. We parked the car and 
walked through a field to their hovel. 
The atmosphere was hopeless. As 
we reached the door, a barrage of 
mongrel dogs and chickens came 
out to look us over. 

My pupils-to-be did not come out; 
they were sitting in the gloom of the 
hovel, in wheel chairs—four brothers 
who were victims of muscular 
dystrophy. The hopelessness in their 
eyes showed no change as the super- 
visor introduced me to them. I 
managed to say a few words that 
were intended for merriment, but 
they fell flat. There was not a flicker 
of humor nor of recognition from 
the eyes of my pupils. I talked again. 
I heard yaps from the dogs outside 
and a few noises from the chickens 
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but never a sound from the lips of 
my crippled boys. 

We left. We walked back across 
the field in silence. “What differ- 
ence will it make to these poor 
withered creatures whether or not 
the Nile overflows? Why should 
they be tortured further by reading, 
writing, and dividing decimals?” I 
asked myself in silence. 


Make Them Happy 


Finally my supervisor spoke. I 
should have known—she wasn’t de- 
spairing over the situation; she was 
only thinking. Certainly I should 
never have returned to the hovel, if 
there hadn’t been that special kind 
of enthusiasm in her voice when she 
said “Just make them happy. Teach 
them how to use their hands. Don’t 
you think they could learn to weave 
baskets?” 

I was none too optimistic over 
the possibility of making them 
happy, but I did return to the Morris 
home the next day. I asked the 
boys if they would like to weave 





Normal boys—in wheel chairs. 


baskets; they didn’t answer. I tried 
to explain the joy of making articles 
that were salable; their eyes re- 
mained downcast. I told them how 
my husband and I had made toy 
submarines out of scrap lumber and 
one day received an order for one- 
hundred dozen! 

Tommy Joe, the oldest boy, finally 
looked up and said, “We made a 
box one time.” He had spoken! I 
mentioned the basket weaving again. 
Howard, Sammy, and Gerald said 
nothing, but Tommy Joe again re- 
warded me by answering, “Yes’m, I 
guess that will be all right.” 

Again he had spoken! I rushed 
back to Memphis. The supervisor 
found a bundle of reed; my husband 
mended a broken drill and donated 
it to the cause; a local merchant gave 
me crates to be used for the basket 
bottoms. Everything was ready, 
except I suddenly remembered that 
I didn’t know too much about weav- 
ing baskets myself! 

At seven o'clock the next morning 
the Girl Scout Leader, while she 
was cooking breakfast, gave me a 
refresher course in the weaving of 
bun baskets. 


The Baskets Sold 

I reached the Morris hovel in a 
breathless state, carrying a crate in 
each hand, a drill in one pocket— 
a saw in the other, and with reed 
draped around my neck. I disre- 
garded the text-books by starting on 
the basket project. They showed 
no enthusiasm for the work, but they 
did follow instructions easily. Their 
crippled hands soon became tired, 
so we laid the baskets aside. 

I had the idea that we should 
work a little each day on the weav- 
ing and really create some beautiful 
articles. That was just an idea. The 
next morning I returned to find all 
the reed woven into novel mon- 
strosities—crosses between coal 
baskets and Easter baskets. Now 
what? Nobody would buy them, 
I knew; so I brought them back to 
town and put them firmly into the 
hands of my friends for the price of 
eighty cents each. 

May the Lord forgive all the lies 
that I told when I carried the bag 
of money to my crippled boys! I 
told them how each customer had 
chosen her basket. This was the 
kindest way that I knew to criticize 

(Continued on page 27) 
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T’s easy enough to stay home in 
the winter, and sit in front of the 
fire and read a good book. It isn't 
too hard in the early spring, when 
one can see more natural wonder in 
a daffodil than in all of a mountain 
range. 

But when summer comes and the 
excitement of school being out has 
died a little, then we want to travel! 
And we are not satisfied with a drive 
out to the edge of the county for a 
picnic. We want a real, honest-to- 
goodness trip. And every summer, 
along about July 1, we have such a 
good excuse to go somewhere that it 
is hard to stay home. 

That is just the reason we think 
the TEA-Travel, Inc. Tour to Detroit 
and points East this summer is worth 
investigating—and worth buying. It 
isn’t as though we were buying a pig 
in a poke. Thirty-odd other teachers 
went last year to San Francisco and 
had a wonderful time. Besides, we 
know just where we are going, and 
we know that we are stopping at the 
best hotels, and we know that we 
will see all the sights we will want 
to see. And, too, we think a three- 
week vacation for $179.50 (plus ex- 
penses in Detroit) is a remarkable 
value. 

The tour price of $179.50 includes 
round trip transportation via modern 


Tennessee Education Association 
821 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Name 


Tour Reservation Form 


Please reserve space for me on the Detroit Tour, June 28-July 18. I 
am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 





School Address 








Se ee ee eer ens cee cee ate ae ee ee ee, 


Home Address 





, ty 


, Tennessee 





YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Reservations are closing for the Detroit tour 


air-conditioned motor coach, all hotel 
accommodations except while in De- 
troit, sightseeing throughout the 
tour, handling of all baggage, and 
the services of a tour escort. In 
addition to sightseeing done from 
the motor coach, arrangements have 
been made for many trips using local 
professional guides and lecturers. 
These points will include Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Quebec, Boston, 
New York, and Washington. Rest 
stops will be made frequently and 
there will be no all-night driving. 
You may think you can’t possibly 


The New York City skyline (right) never fails to excite 


and impress the tourist. 


Maybe you went there on your honeymoon. 
you have never seen Niagara Falls. You can see it July 
5 on the tour—just as you see it below. 
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Maybe 


take enough clothes along in two 
bags. According to the folks who 
went last year, you can take more 
than enough. You may think you 
won't like bus travel. They said they 
did. You might even think your 
fellow-travelers (if we may use such 
an expression) won't be congenial. 
From all reports on the 1951 trip, 
that impression is entirely erroneous. 
Why not join a group of alert, inter- 
ested teachers for a wonderful vaca- 
tion in Detroit, Canada, New Eng- 
land, New York and Washington? 
We think it is going to be lots of 


fun! 
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History comes to life when children understand that they and 
their ancestors have a great deal to do with the making of it. 


OTTAGE Grove was just a tur- 

nip patch when your great- 

great-great-grandpa killed seventeen 

rattle-snakes in just one spring 
there!” 

Ordinarily, assorted mouths would 
have dropped open and _ several 
shrill I don’t believe it’s! would have 
greeted such a statement. But not 
when the Cottage Grove Junior High 
students hear the story now—for 
they are the historians who found it 
out! 

Back in October, Dr. Lydia Dug- 
gins of Memphis State College 
visited the history class and chal- 
lenged each student to find out who 
he was and who his ancestors were. 
Even Dr. Duggins probably did not 
realize what a hornet’s nest of en- 
thusiasm she was stirring up. 


Research Surprised Them 


The pupils turned to family Bibles, 
half-century-old picture albums, 
journals and aged relatives. They 
found family records going back to 
the days of the Civil War and even 
beyond. Mary Lou Harding dis- 
covered that she might be heiress to 
a title and English estate—and she 
was quite surprised to learn that her 
classmate, Janice Olive, had found 
the same situation. Their grand- 
parents, several times removed, 
were Lord and Mary Townley, whose 
granddaughter had come to Cottage 
Grove from Virginia. 

Sarah Kemp found that her ances- 
tors’ farm was scene of the famous 
Cowpen Battle. Her great grand- 
father was named George Washing- 
ton, and she found a picture of the 
family with the horses and mules 
brought up to pose with the family 
in front of their log house. 


Janice Fuqua told the class, “My 
mother’s great grandmother's grand- 
father rode 100 miles on a big white 
horse to preach Abraham Lincoln’s 
mother’s funeral. Her name was 
Nancy Hanks. His name was David 
Elkins.” 

Each of the seventy pupils in Mrs. 
Jimmy Guinn’s history class made a 


booklet called Who Am I? in which 
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And Who Are You? 


he included pictures of himself and 
his family, as far back as he was 
able to find them, and facts about 
relatives. Then the boys searched the 
woods to find a small tree that would 
hold the seventy booklets. The 
“family tree” was erected, the book- 
lets attached, and the junior high al- 
most burst with pride. So did the 
teacher. Never before had she known 
so much about her students, and 
never before had they shown such 
a keen interest in reading their his- 
tory lesson. Now it meant some- 
thing, for great-great-grandpa had 
helped make the history! 


The Community, Too 


As Dr. Duggins had _ probably 
foreseen, the students were not satis- 
fied with knowing who they were. 
They wanted to know who had 
settled their community, how long 
ago, and exactly where. So they 
visited the spring where the first 
settlement was made, at the foot of 
two large ravines. From the spring 
they went to the little cemetery and 
found the names of the early settlers. 
Finally, they reconstructed a story 
that went something like this: 

“In the 1760’s Daniel Boone and 
other pioneers began to push 
through the Cumberland Gap into 
the Western country. Within the 
next half century the settlers reached 
what is now Henry County. About 
1820 two families from Charlotte, 
North Carolina, settled on land 
which later became the site of Cot- 
tage Grove. 

“One of these settlers was Samp- 
son Kennedy and his family. Carol 
Pullen, a member of our class, lives 
where he first built his log cabin, 
near the spring. His homestead con- 
sisted of 320 acres of land. Jim Kille- 
brew, the other early settler, built his 
home near where Lillie Bowden 
lives. 


“The country was prairie-like with 
only scrubby timber, but plenty of 
deer, wild turkeys and rattle-snakes. 
In 1836 several families of Bowdens 
and Todds settled here. They made 
their living by raising corn and 
wheat which they hauled to Padu- 
cah, the nearest market.” 


History Came Alive 


Greater interest was created in the 
project as the students brought an- 
tiques, relics and pictures from their 
homes. As each article was brought, 
the student found out as much as he 
could about it. The history of the 
lamp was traced from its beginning, 
and the students became authorities 
on the history of the rifle and gun, 
tools for making shoes, the spinning 
wheel, and the sewing machine. 

As a result of the project, history 
came alive before the biggest crowd 
ever to attend a PTA meeting at Cot- 
tage Grove, when the pupils pre- 
sented, in recitation and song, the 
facts they had learned about the his- 
tory of Cottage Grove and their an- 
cestors. 

The PTA program was made more 
effective by the back drop of an- 
tiques and relics the pupils had dis- 
played. There were flint-lock rifles, 
bayonets, Confederate medals, old 
candle molds, tallow lamps, tools for 
making shoes, corn-shuck horse col- 
lar, a spur from a Yankee soldier, 
and a letter from a Confederate 
soldier who was in a prison camp in 
1865. There was a 90-year-old bed 
spread, spun and woven at home, 
and dyed with bark. There was a 
spinning wheel and Mrs. Mattie Col- 
lier showed how she once used it 
to make her clothes. 


Teachers Worked Together 


The history program had proved 
so popular at Cottage Grove that 
Mrs. Floyd Haywood, the English 
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teacher, correlated her literature 
class with the history class, teaching 
the songs, poems, ballads and 
stories of the periods studied. Mrs. 
Haywood took great pride in the 
newspaper the class wrote for her in 
the way it would have appeared in 
Civil War days. 

Mrs. Jack Moseley, home econom- 
ics teacher, thought this would be a 
good time to teach some authentic 
Old Southern recipes. Under her di- 
rection, old fashioned shortcake and 
punch were served at the PTA meet- 
ing, under the light of tallow lamps 
brought by one of the pupils. 

Older citizens in the community 
have taken a great deal of interest 
in the program, many of them visit- 
ing the classes to tell of their person- 
al knowledge of Cottage Grove 
history. And not only have older citi- 
zens been interested—the whole com- 
munity has been concerned and 
interested in the project. Supervisor 
Mary Cannon, Principal Julian 
Brewer, Mrs. Guinn, Mrs. Haywood 
and Mrs. Moseley, all agree that it 
has been the best public relations 
tool they have found. They are 
equally proud of it as an example of 
teacher cooperation—three depart- 
ments worked together to complete 
a unit that any school should be 
proud of. 

The project is completed now. The 
students have learned about all the 
Cottage Grove history that is avail- 
able. But the interest is not lag- 
ging. Before school is out, they will 
visit places of historical interest in 
Nashville. They will go to Shiloh 
Park for a closer look at the history 
represented there. Then, on April 7, 
they presented a series of floats in 
the Mule Day parade in Paris to 
show the early life of the settlers 
in contrast to today. 


TOP: 


Mrs. Ada Bowden told the class 
about customs of the early days. 


CENTER: 

Mrs. Mattie Collier demonstrated to 
the class and visitors use of a spin- 
ning wheel. 

BOTTOM: 


Mrs. Guinn reads a Confederate 
prisoner's letter from the collection 
the students made. 
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h for better living 
First—Take a GOOD Vacation 


J.M.F ITZGERALD 
Travel, Inc., Nashville 


VERYONE, employer and em- 

ployee alike, has learned in re- 
cent years that a good vacation is 
essential to better mental and physi- 
cal health, and adds considerably to 
greater working efficiency and hap- 
piness in the months that follow. 
Teachers, in particular, from kin- 
dergarten up, appreciate the bene- 
fits of a vacation. 

Careful planning of your vacation 
naturally results in a more carefree, 
economical vacation, with more 
of your time actually spent in va- 
cationing—and pays dividends in 
health, happiness and relaxation. It is 
in this planning that a travel agent 
can be of service. 

At Your Service 

A travel agent, as the name im- 
plies, is a specialist in travel and is 
well qualified to advise you on any 
phase of your travel plans, whether 
you travel by air, rail, sea or motor 
coach. He can make your transpor- 
tation reservations, as well as reser- 
vations at hotels and for sightseeing 
trips—and very frequently he has 
priority in such __ reservations. 
Through him, you can smooth out 
all your normal travel and vacation 
problems in advance, and get more 
for your vacation dollar. Best of all, 
there is no charge for his service or 
advice! 


A good vacation this summer 
might mean a trip to Europe. It 
might mean two weeks in Florida. 
And it might mean a month in Can- 
ada. Whatever it means to you, your 
vacation need be limited only by 
your pocketbook—and the fun of a 
good vacation is not dependent on 
your financial standing. 

For example, suppose you have 
$100 or less to spend on a trip this 
summer. You can choose from moun- 
tains, seashore, or fabulous New Or- 
leans. You might like an Ozark Holi- 
day, with a week at the unusual 
Basin Park Hotel at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, where you will find swim- 
ming, hiking, hayrides, square 
dances, tennis and golf. Or you 
might choose the Smoky Mountains, 
with a week in the most beautiful 
scenery you can imagine. You can 
spend 12 days in Florida doing what 
you prefer—seeing the sights or 
lolling on Daytona Beach as a guest 
of the leading hotel at that famous 
resort. 

If you're lucky, and have more 
money, you can see the West, in- 
cluding part of Old Mexico, Holly- 
wood, Carlsbad Cavern, the Grand 
Canyon and Boulder Dam—with 
points in between, of course—for 
less than $200. For around $150, you 
might choose the Eastern section in- 





cluding New York City, parts of 
Canada, and Washington. You might 
fly over Mexico or do a good job 
of seeing Colorado. For little more 
than $200, you can even see New 
England. And don’t forget Hawaii, 
the Carribean area and Bermuda— 
you'd be surprised at the low cost of 
an unforgettable vacation to the west 
or the east. 


With Credit, Maybe 


For the truly outstanding, once- 
in-a-lifetime vacation, nothing can 
equal a world cruise or a European 
trip. You can sail on one of the 
Queens and visit England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy and France. But don't 
start looking for such a trip unless 
you have well over $1,000 to spend. 

School teachers will be especially 
interested to learn that many col- 
leges and universities are granting 
up to six hours credit for summer 
travel now. But that is one detail 
your travel agent will not be able to 
supply you. You must find out for 
yourself, if you need the credit, 
whether you can get it and how 
much. 

Travel is wonderful. That’s our 
prescription for better living—first, 
take a good vacation. 





Morro Castle in colorful Havana Harbor is a view you The nation’s capitol in Washington is a part of most East- 


won't soon forget. 
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summertime 


means 


summer school ‘#4 


A varied curriculum is offered. 


UMMERTIME, to some lucky 

teachers, means a vacation trip 
to Florida, perhaps, or to Washing- 
ton. To some others, who may not 
be so lucky, summer means a chance 
to do a quarter’s work toward the 
next degree, or the first one. 

To help you decide which college 
and what courses, we asked several 
colleges in the state to let us know 
what was planned for the summer 
on those campuses. From our re- 
plies, we have culled these facts. 

At the University of Tennessee, 
all courses required for certification 
to teach in elementary school will be 
offered, and all professional courses 
required for high school certification 
except student teaching. A broad 
coverage of courses at the graduate 
level will be scheduled for both 
Master’s and Doctor’s candidates. 

A special workshop in Science 
Education, offered cooperatively by 
the Colleges of Liberal Arts and 
Education, will carry six hours 
credit, graduate or undergraduate. 
A workshop in Special Education 
will be offered by the College of 
Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Specialists in 
the field of teaching handicapped 
children will be. added to the staff 
for the summer, including Dr. Roger 
Maas and Charles E. Palmer from 
the University of Wisconsin. Courses 
in educational administration will 
carry graduate credit. 

Home economics education will 
offer a reduced program on campus, 
but will take two courses to the field 
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All agricul- 
tural education courses will be 
offered in off-campus centers. Public 
health education will offer a service 
program for teachers in training and 


in Middle Tennessee. 


for graduate students. The usual 
program for teacher-librarians and 
librarians of small schools will be 
scheduled. Music education and art 
education will have offerings pri- 
marily for elementary teachers, with 
a course in each area for adminis- 
trators. 


George Peabody College 


Summer school at Peabody will 
run from June 16 to August 23. An 
intersession workshop in business 
education will be held June 9-13, 
and a short term in education is 
scheduled for August 21-September 
8. 

In addition to the regular faculty, 
guest professors will join the staff 
to offer graduate and undergraduate 
courses in guidance, administration, 
supervision, curriculum, social foun- 
dations of education, early childhood 
education, elementary, secondary 
and higher education, school nurs- 
ing and librarianship. 

The summer lecture series will be 
conducted by Edward Weeks, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly; Archibald 
MacLeish, Harvard University; John 
Mason Brown, associate editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature; 
Jesse Stuart, Southern poet and 
novelist; and Seumas MacManus, 
Irish author and story teller. Seven 
concerts will be presented by faculty 


artists of the Cumberland Forest 
Festival. 

Dr. Solon B. Sudduth will direct 
a workshop in health education from 
June 16-July 19, and Dr. Arville 
Wheeler will have charge of the an- 
nual Reading Laboratory Institute 
July 21-24. 

Three seminars in Special Educa- 
tion will be offered: The Home- 
Bound Child (Miss Mildred Thomp- 
son, Tennessee regional consultant 
with special educational services, 
as consultant); The Gifted Child 
(Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, chairman, 
Division of Human Development 
and Guidance, as consultant); and 
The Speech and Hearing Handi- 
capped Child (Dr. Freeman Mc- 
Connell, director, Tennessee Foun- 
dation for Hearing and Speech, as 
consultant). 


Vanderbilt University 

Vanderbilt has scheduled three 
conferences for teachers in second- 

schools running concurrently 
June 12-14. A workshop in English 
and Drama will be staffed by Joseph 
A. Bryant, Walter Clyde Curry, 
Edgar H. Duncan, Rob Roy Purdy, 
and Joseph E. Wright. 

A program in Foreign Languages 
will be staffed by professors from the 
Departments of Germanic Lan- 
guages, and Russian and Romance 
Languages. The study course in 
Natural Science will be divided into 
three parts, biology, physics and 
chemistry, with professors of the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The State- Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


URING the past ten years the 

Tennessee Council of Teach- 
ers of English has sponsored the 
State-Wide English Program.' The 
overall program, which extends from 
the first grade to the graduate school, 
has three divisions: the Language 
Arts Program for grades 1-8; the 
English Program for grades 9-12; 
and the College Program. The con- 
stant growth of the program as a 
whole has been made possible by 
the active interest and excellent co- 
operation of officials of the State De- 
partment of Education, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers through- 
out the entire state. 


The Annual Report to the 
High Schools 

The tenth annual confidential re- 
port (based on 3,223 graduates of 
Tennessee high schools entering 
Tennessee colleges last year) has 
been mailed to approximately fifteen 
hundred superintendents, principals, 
and English teachers. This report 
gives to the individual school—or 
school system—the percentile scores 
made by the graduates on college 
English placement or entrance tests. 
Thus principals and teachers may 
use the reports to evaluate the Eng- 
lish training which the school is giv- 
ing its graduates. It should be kept 
in mind that all English teachers 
have a share in and make a contri- 
bution to the English training of the 
pupils, and no one teacher should 
be given the entire credit for high 
scores or the blame for low scores 
made by the graduates of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to write to the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council ( Box 8410 University 
Station, Knoxville 16) for further in- 
formation regarding any matter not 
clear in the confidential reports and 
to call attention to any errors in 
them. Suggestions for the improve- 


‘For information about the program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee.” The English Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in College 
English, May, 1945, pp. 448-452; (2) 
special reports in the April or May issues 
of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during the 
past nine years; (3) English Manual for 
Teachers, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, 1946. 
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ment of any phase of the program 
will be welcome. 
The English Manual 

The supply ot the English Manual, 
“by and for the high school teach- 
ers of Tennessee,” is now exhausted. 
Since many members of the Tennes- 
see Council feel that the Manual 
should be revised, it is hoped that 
work on a revision can be started 
soon. It seems wise, however, to 
hold all plans for revision in abey- 
ance until the new State Curriculum 
is a reality; then the new Manual 
can be planned to fit into the pattern 
set by the Curriculum. In the interim 
tentative plans for revision will be 
made. The Council’s State-Wide 
Program Committee urgently solicits 
from English teachers and others 
specific suggestions regarding 
changes or deletions in the material 
of the present Manual and additions 
of material. Suggestions may be sent 
to the secretary. 

The Second College English 

Conference 

On September 13 and 14, 1951, at 
Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro, the second College 
English Conference was held. Ap- 
proximately seventy people repre- 
senting seventeen Tennessee colleges 
attended. At the session of the two- 
day conference almost all problems 
incident to the teaching of English 
on the college level were discussed, 
and a number of recommendations 
were made. It is probable that a 
detailed report of the College Eng- 
lish Conference will be published 
later. 

Local English Councils 

Teachers of English and the Lan- 
guage Arts need more opportunities 
to know one another better and to 
share their ideas and problems. 
Local English councils provide such 
opportunities. When teachers share 
successful classroom methods with 
their fellow workers and acquire a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems faced by teachers on grade 
levels other than their own, better 
teaching will result. Therefore the 
State-Wide Program Committee, for 
the past two years, has been urging 
the organization of local groups of 


teachers of English and the Lan- 


guage Arts. Several local councils 
are now functioning successfully. 
Others can and should be organized. 
The secretary will be glad to give 
interested teachers or principals in- 
formation about organizing local 
councils and assist in the organiza- 
tion in any way possible. 

The Visits of the Secretary 

From time to time the secretary of 
the Council receives requests from 
school officials and teachers to visit 
schools and hold both individual 
and group conferences with teachers. 
Problems related to teaching tech- 
niques, the use of supplementary 
materials, and the complete instruc- 
tional program in English are dis- 
cussed. As a result of these discus- 
sions teachers frequently discover 
new methods and activities that lead 
to more effective instruction. The 
secretary is always glad to receive 
requests for visits to schools and is 
happy to serve administrators and 
teachers. 


The Year Ahead 

At the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Council, held recently in 
Nashville, officers for the coming 
year were elected. Miss Mary Vir- 
ginia Graham, who teaches English 
in Central High School at Columbia, 
is our new president. The vice- 
president is Professor Ed Lewis of 
Memphis State College. Mrs. Sarah 
Felts, of Chattanooga High School, 
is treasurer. The State-Wide Pro- 
gram Committee is composed of the 
officers and the following people 
who are enthusiastically interested 
in the improvement of English and 
Language Arts teaching: Mrs. Fran- 
ces A. Barker, Supervisor for Jack- 
son City schools; Miss Pauline Brum- 
it, State Department Associate 
Supervisor for East ‘Tennessee; Miss 
Neelie Dye, Supervisor for Bedford 
County Schools; Miss Blanche Gud- 
ger, McMinn County High School; 
and Mrs. Frank Holloway, Lebanon 
High School. 

With this strong group of officers 
to provide the leadership and with 
the enthusiastic support of the teach- 
ers throughout the state, the State- 
Wide English Program should make 
much progress in the year ahead. All 
should be and are woxking toward 
one great objective—that of giving to 
the boys and girls of Tennessee the 
best possible training in English. 
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All of Us Went Visiting 


KATHERINE MILLER 
South Pittsburg Elementary School 


AKE each child where you find 

him, they tell us, and try to de- 
velop a program to meet his in- 
dividual needs. 

We at South Pittsburg found that 
before we could locate where the 
child was, we had to know the child 
and understand his problems. That, 
we felt, was one of the greatest needs 
in the whole school program. We 
wanted to provide a more healthful 
and attractive school environment, a 
better instructional program, a more 
complete and useful health service 
program, and a variety of experi- 
ences that would meet the social 
needs of all the children in school. 

We realized, however, that there 
would be some patrons who did not 
understand our program and _ poli- 
cies. We felt it was our responsi- 
bility, as a faculty, to win them to a 
recognition of the achievements of 
public education in general and the 
objectives of the local school in par- 
ticular. We needed to sell them on 
our program and solicit their help in 
providing desirable experiences for 
their children. We felt that they 
would cooperate with us if they 
were invited in the proper spirit 
and encouraged to accept a respon- 
sibility in the job. 


All the Teachers Visited 


We agreed that the classroom 
teachers would visit each home rep- 
resented in the school. There were 
473 children enrolled in fourteen 
classrooms. To make matters even 
more complicated, 126 of the stud- 
ents rode four different buses. 

The visitation job was started early 
in the school year when the weather 
was hot and the teachers, after a 
long day of teaching, were tired. 
Much planning was necessary to 
utilize available time and transporta- 
tion. The program was completed in 
less than six weeks with a high per- 
centage of the visits made after 
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We called on every family => 


school hours. Classroom work was 
carried on as usual. In a few in- 
stances, room mothers came for an 
hour in the afternoon so that long 
trips could be started early. 


Pupils Liked It 


Pupils usually commented in the 
classroom after a visit to their homes 
the day before. They were anxious 
to have teacher visit. Jane, in the 
sixth grade, said to her teacher one 
morning, “Miss Blank visited Kather- 
ine yesterday. When are you going 
to visit me?” 

The children helped plan visits to 
include all classmates in a neighbor- 
hood during one afternoon. This 
provided a definite learning expe- 
rience for the pupils as well as the 
teacher. They realized the im- 
portance of giving accurate and de- 
tailed directions on how to find their 
homes. 

The town visits were easily made. 
On many occasions the teacher 
walked with a group of children 
after school and stopped at the first 
house. News traveled quickly on 
down the street, “Teacher’s coming!” 

Visiting some of the children who 
come to school by bus presented 
problems. Many walked a mile or 
two through a cove, down a moun- 
tain, or along a dirt road before they 
caught a bus. A few traveled as far 
as fifteen miles to school. Sharing 
the transportation experiences of the 
pupils added value to the visits. 


Purpose Behind It 


Our visiting had a five-fold pur- 
pose. We wanted the parent, teach- 
er and pupil to meet and know each 
other. We wanted to gain a better 
understanding of the child by ob- 
serving parent-child relationships 
and home environment. We needed 
to discuss the school program and 
how it is attempting to meet the 
needs of each child. We wanted to 
improve human relations within the 





community, particularly toward the 
school program. And we wanted to 
point out pertinent needs of the 
school, such as additional classrooms, 
more teachers and other personnel, 
and more equipment, in order to 
improve the present program and 
meet future demands. 

A complete evaluation of this 
initial home visitation adventure 
will be impossible for some time. 
But teachers feel justified in saying 
that, in the majority of cases, the 
visits have resulted in an understand- 
ing which is producing happier, bet- 
ter adjusted, and more stable chil- 
dren with improved attitudes, 
habits, understandings and practices. 


The Faculty Learned 


The faculty as a whole expresses 
a more genuine respect for the per- 
sonality of each child and a con- 
fidence in his potentialities for 
growth as a result of the visiting. 
Most of them feel that their pupils 
are better understood and that their 
teaching has been made more en- 
joyable and vital. There is an added 
satisfaction to our already exciting 
profession when we increase the fun 
in daily work and create more inter- 
est and pleasure in each pupil be- 
cause we understand him better and 
want to know more about him. 

One teacher said, “As I visited 
some homes, this quotation often 
came to my mind, ‘No man stands so 
straight as he who stoops to help a 
child.’” Another teacher said, “The 
thing that made the visitation pro- 
gram worthwhile to me was the 
genuine pleasure my visits gave the 
children.” 

One discussion revealed the teach- 
er felt better qualified to write notes 
to parents and to make comments on 
report cards that will be meaningful. 
Other teachers said, “Visiting in the 
homes will aid me in my duties on 

(Continued on page 26) 
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First Impressions 


of Tennessee’s County Unit Organization 


T the outset, I must confess 

that, prior to the summer of 
1951, my knowledge of Tennessee 
was limited to a few impressions of 
the spectacular, such as the Great 
Smokies, the TVA, Sergeant York, 
the Scopes trial, The Tennessee 
Waltz, and the University of Ten- 
nessee football team. Now that I 
have lived in the state for a grand 
total of four months, with typical 
professorial presumptuousness I am 
writing an article about it! I hope 
that I am forgiven on the grounds 
that my articie is innocently labeled 
“First Impressions”, and I am writ- 
ing from the detached viewpoint of 
an outsider looking in. 

These impressions will deal ex- 
clusively with matters pertaining to 
administration, and partcularly with 
organization and control. It is my 
belief that few of us fully understand 
the importance of administrative 
structure in the overall effectiveness 
of an educational program. We tend 
to think of organization as some- 
thing apart from instruction, and 
hence we ignore it or relegate it to 
the hazy realm of matters that only 
professors are concerned about. We 
forget that organization exists sole- 
ly for the purpose of providing in- 
struction and that changes in organ- 
ization, to make sense, must come 
about for the purpose of improving 
instruction. 


Are Counties Best? 


Let us consider the county as a 
basic unit of organization, together 
with certain special city units, as 
found in Tennessee. We must first 
remember that each of the forty- 
eight states is charged with the 
responsibility of providing a good 
education for every child within the 
state. It is up to the state to decide 
how this should be done, and no 
two have come up with the same 
answer, although general patterns 
(such as the county unit in the 
South) have emerged. Unquestion- 
ably the county unit has certain ad- 
vantages over the small districts 
found in many states in the North 
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and West, but is it the best that 
could be devised? 

In evaluating the various types of 
district organizaion, one of the most 
important, and most often ignored, 
criteria is that of local initiative. 
This is a crucial factor in district 
structure—if local units are not so 
organized that the people can and 
will make their local school systems 
as good as they know how to make 
them, then the state had better oper- 
ate the schools. The trouble with 
distinct organization in most states is 
that the control of education has 
been largely decentralized, without 
getting the benefits of decentraliza- 
tion. Unquestionably, we want de- 
centralization, but we want it to be 
effective. 


Districts Can Be Too Small 


In the “small district” states, 
decentralization has been carried 
to ridiculous extremes in the name 
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centralization goes too far and thou- 
sands of districts are set up, as is 
the case in such states as Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and others. How- 
ever, one need not go to such 
extremes. If school districts are or- 
ganized around natural communi- 
ties, areas in which the people have 
common interests, then most of the 
weaknesses of both extremes can 
largely be overcome. 


Some Are Left Out 

As an illustration, let us consider 
the plight of the people living in a 
rural section outside a community 
of 5,000 population and outside the 
city school district. Although they 
are really a part of this particular 
community, for school purposes they 
must become a small part of an over- 
all county structure that gives them 
nothing vital to “tie in with” and 
call their own. If they want some- 
thing special for the children in their 


Is our way of organization best, simply because we have 
used it for so long? Dr. McIntyre raises some questions 


for consideration. 


of “local control”. But there is no 
effective local control where the dis- 
tricts are so small that human and 
financial resources are inadequate 
to provide anything like a modern 
educational program. This is not 
the problem with the county unit, 
however. The problem here is that 
a county ordinarily is not an ideal 
sociological and economic unit, espe- 
cially where one or more cities are 
organized as_ separate districts. 
Whereas a county is usually large 
enough and contains enough pupils 
and financial resources to constitute 
an “efficient” unit on paper, the 
problem is whether the people in 
the various communities really have 
the power to move ahead as fast as 
they might desire, without being held 
back by the county as a whole. 

It might be argued that the coun- 
ty unit, while necessarily holding 
certain communities back, also pre- 
vents other communities from slip- 
ping behind. This is true, if one 
considers what happens when de- 


own area, it often results in compe- 
tition with other school centers in 
the county, and the way to get it is 
to elect a board member who will go 
to bat for his own school. One of 
the strongest first impressions that 
I have as a newcomer to Tennessee 
is that this business of electing board 
members from a particular section, 
to represent that section instead of 
the unit as a whole, is a tremendous 
obstacle to educational progress. 
Another example of the sacrifice 
of effective local control in the pres- 
ent system is the case of a suburban 
area that has most of the character- 
istics of a district community. Some 
of the most excellent school systems 
in the United States are found in 
such places, but not unless they are 
organized as an independent unit 
capable of providing as fine an 
educational program as their re- 
sources permit. Such systems serve 
as examples for the rest of us, and 
it is this ability of certain communi- 
ties to strike out ahead and light 
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the way for others that constitutes 
the unique contribution of effective 
decentralization. 


Beyond the Minimum 


What I have said does not negate 
the principle of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. Equalization 
is always a relative matter, and 
fortunately is never completely 
achieved. Whereas the state should 
guarantee a completely adequate 
foundation program for every child, 
the state must not stand in the way 
of extensions far beyond the mini- 
mum—in fact the state can and 
should encourage it in every possible 
way. As certain communities go 
beyond the minimum, as they try out 
new ideas and show us the value 
of new practices, our concept of a 
“minimum” or “foundation” program 
constantly grows. Equalization 
should always imply leveling up 
and in order to have an “up”, some 
schools must be well out in front. 
The important question here is this: 
under county organization, do cer- 
tain areas in the county have the 
power and the resources to leave 
the rest of the county far behind, 
even though they mighf* not have 
the desire to do so? 

It is not my purpose in this article 
to blame the county unit type of or- 
ganization for all of our educational 
ills. In fact, I believe it to be 
superior to the small district type, 
and under certain conditions it could 
be very satisfactory. In the South, 
where the county is traditionally 
accepted as an important unit of 
government, and where the typical 
county is or was at one time more of 
a natural unit than are counties else- 
where, there is something to be 
said for stringing along with tradi- 
tion. 

However, if present organization 
is retained in Tennessee, it seems 
obvious that we must look for ways 
to make local control and initiative 
flourish within the present structure. 
We must do our best to provide 
ways for the people served by any 
school center to improve their school 
without being held back by others. 
We must re-examine our practice of 
requiring that school budgets be ap- 
proved by city or county governing 
bodies other than the school board 
(fiscal dependence) in the light of a 

(Continued on page 26) 
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@ YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


FOR A LOAN. 

Any teacher or other school 
employee whose regular in- 
come is sufficient to meet 
the monthly payments can 
“Borrow - By - Mail” from 
Mutual Loan Company. 


NO PERSONAL INTER- 
VIEW REQUIRED. 
Regardless of where you 
live you can obtain a cash 
loan by mail without a 
personal interview 


BORROW ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE ONLY. 
No. signature other than 
your own is required 


OUR LOANS ARE 
CONFIDENTIAL. All of 
the information you give is 
kept in strict confidence in 
our files. We do not make 
inquiry of your friends, 
relatives, trades people or 
others. 






CONFIDENTIAL 


LOANS 
to TEACHERS 


entirely BY MAIL! 
ON Your Scguature Only 


No Principal Payments Until Fall 


SBE BEER ER SORE ESE — 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN 
GET *50 tro *300 TODAY! 


No Security! No Signers! Strictly Confidential! 
@ YOU CAN BORROW 


$50, $100, $150, $200, $250 
or any other amount up to 
$300. 

THE MONEY IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR YOU. 
All applications are acted 
upon promptly. Our “Mail 
Loan Service” is speedy 
and free from red tape. . 


YOUR SCHOOL 
BOARD IS NOT NOTI- 
FIED. We do not inform 


or consult your school board 
when you borrow from us. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAY- 
MENT REQUIRED 
DURING YOUR PAY- 
LESS VACATION 
MONTHS. 


Principal payments are re- 
quired only during. the 
months in which you re- 
ceive a teaching salary. 
You may take as long as 
twenty months to repay, 
subject to federal credit 
regulations. 
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FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TO US TODAY 
.»- SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW EASY AND CONFIDENTIAL 
IT IS TO BORROW BY MAIL. NO AGENTS WILL CALL. 


mere iis: psec: 


MUTUAL LOAN CO. _Dept. 49 j 
2np FLOOR FRANCES BLDG. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Please send without obligation full information how I can 
“Borrow By Mail” in strict privacy. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 

(Continued from page 19) 
three subjects sharing responsibility 
for the course. 

Teachers attending these courses 
will be housed in Vanderbilt dorm- 
itories as guests of the University. 
For more information, write im- 
mediately to the Director of the 
Summer Session, Box 80, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4. 

Martin College 

The Martin College summer 
school will be designed primarily to 
meet the needs of public school 
teachers. Courses will be offered 
in the fields of Education, English, 
physical education, science and 
mathematics, modern languages, the 
social sciences, and public school art 
and music. The College will operate 
on an accelerated plan whereby nine 
quarter hours in each course will be 
completed during the term. Summer 
school begins on June 9. 

Carson-Newman College 

In addition to the regular summer 
school program at Carson-Newman, 
a workshop for teachers and a read- 
ing clinic will be offered. The sum- 


mer school is planned for teachers 
in service and for college students 
who wish to accelerate their college 
program. 

A comprehensive program for 
elementary teachers has _ been 
planned. This will include a special 
workshop for teachers who are work- 
ing toward completion of require- 
ments for an elementary certificate. 
Provisions for observation and di- 
rected teaching on the campus will 
be available. Pupils will also be 
used for demonstration and obser- 
vation for those students working 
toward a degree. 

The third annual reading clinic 
will be held June 12-13. As in pre- 
vious years, a reading specialist of 
national reputation will direct the 
clinic. 


Lincoln Memorial 


The summer quarter at Lincoln 
Memorial University is an integral 
part of the college year. However, 
as a special service to teachers in 
elementary schools who do not hold 
regular certificates, each course re- 
quired in the two-year curriculum 
for elementary teachers will be 
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You can obtain 


A WEALTH OF KNOWLEDGE 
with these Handy Reference Books 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Complete in |2 volumes. 
Completely revised and up-to-date. 
WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. An entirely 


new dictionary based on Webster's New International. Con- 
venient size, useful, and up-to-date ME-9 Blue Cloth, Thumb 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, edited by Marley 
and Everett. One of the most famous reference books of all 


RAND McNALLY COSMOPOLITAN WORLD ATLAS. A 
treasure-house of fascinating, useful facts. 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


"Books of all Publishers" 


$27.50 


$6.00 


$8.00 


$12.50 


Tel. 42-1621 














offered sometime during the summer 
quarter. 

More information concerning any 
summer session listed here may be 
secured by writing the Director of 
the Summer School at the College or 
University in which you are inter- 


ested. 





ACE CHAPTERS 
HOLD MEETINGS 


The Davidson County Branch of 
ACE met recently in Jarman Chapel 
to hear Dr. Willard Goslin, Head 
of School Administration and Com- 
munity Development at Peabody 
College, speak on “School for the 
Citizen.” 

The Nashville Branch had an 
interesting demonstration program 
this winter. Miss Margaret Bur- 
rough demonstrated the use of paper 
bags in construction of figures and 
animals and Tommy Tichenor, well 
known Nashville puppeteer, demon- 
strated the art of constructing and 
using puppets in the classroom. 

The Oak Ridge Branch heard Dr. 
Mary Elizabeth Keister, University 
of Tennessee, speak on “Fears and 
Tensions” at their March meeting. 
This group has sponsored the Audu- 
bon Screen Tour as a service proj- 
ect this year. Eight members 
planned to attend the ACEI Study 
Conference in Philadelphia in April. 


Puppets are fun, according to 
Tommy Tichenor 
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SECOND LEADERS 
WORKSHOP SCHEDULED 


The second annual Tennessee 
Education Association Workshop 
for Local Leaders will be held on 
the campus of Middle Tennessee 
State College, June 7-9. The work- 
shop staff will consist of the officers 
and Council of the TEA, supple- 
mented by staff members of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
personnel from the faculties of the 
state colleges of Tennessee. 

Participants will be housed in the 
dormitories of the college, including 
the new Men’s Dormitory and ses- 
sions will be held in the new Stu- 
dent Union Building on the campus. 
Invitations will be issued to leaders 
of local education associations by 
May 15. 

The program this year will be 
built around public relations. Based 
on suggestions received from school 
people all over the state, sessions are 
scheduled on the responsibility of 
the classroom teacher, the school, 
the local association, and the state 
and national association, in the pub- 
lic relations program. Sessions will 
be held on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, and Monday morning. Work- 
shoppers will find Sunday morning 
is free, and Murfreesboro churches 
will welcome them to services. 





LION OIL HAS 
MORE WINNERS 


Four Vanderbilt University pro- 
fessors were judges in the second 
Lion Oil Scholarship competition 
which closed December 15. The 
four awarded prizes to twenty-five 
high school seniors. Winner of a 
$1,000 college scholarship was Ellen 
Schiffman, Central High School, 
Memphis. Tennesseans who were 
awarded $25 cash prizes were Bob- 
bie Sue Cox, Milan High School; 
William R. Klemn, Nicholas Black- 
well High School, Bartlett; Beverly 
Lutz, South Side High School, Mem- 
phis; Shirley Ann Freeman, Martin 
High School; Hildred Seats, Melrose 
High School, Memphis; and Gail 
Middleton, Lexington High School. 

Teacher-sponsors of the student 
winners also received cash prizes for 
their encouragement of student in- 
terest in democratic citizenship. 
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Can you find 
the railroad 
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WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 


the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders — 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 
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Rin: You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


AssociaTion OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 





VISITING 

(Continued from page 21) 
the welfare committee.” “I'm happy 
that I can meet the parents of these 
children, recognize them, and smile. 
We have something in common. We 
both have an interest in the same 
child.” 

Parents Were Helped 

Many parents tan a deep 

appreciation and joy in having the 


teacher visit and discuss with them 
ways the school is trying to meet 
their children’s needs. Patrons who 
never came to the school before 
are dropping by the classroom and 
meeting with the Parent-Teacher 


Association. Many  over-anxious 
parents were shown how they could 
help their children overcome per- 
sonality problems, emotional dis- 
turbances, mental confusion, physi- 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find 
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helpful and interesting 





A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. 


No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 
is said to have so successfully recorded the 
authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 
as these Cornell records. With joy and 
keenness your classes can familiarize 
themselves with each song as you play 
the records. Each delicate cadence is 
picked up. Not a trill is missing. 


Some of the birds whose songs 
and slides are available 


Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush 
Wood Thrush * Veery * Whip- 
poor-will * Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Slate-colored Junco * Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker * Alder 
Flycatcher * Olive-sided 
Flycatcher * Song Sparrow 
Robin * Catbird * Balti- 
more Oriole *Yellow Warbler * Flicker 
Chickadee * Wood Pewee * Chipping 
Sparrow * Red-eyed Vireo * Yellow- 
throated Vireo * Warbling Vireo * In- 
digo Bunting * Pine-woods Sparrow 
Pine Warbler * Orchard Oriole * Yel- 
low-breasted Chat * Carolina Wren 
Mockingbird * Brown Thrasher * Car- 
dinal * Summer Tanager * Chuck- 
wills-widow * Barred Owl * Bobolink 
Meadowlark * Western Meadowlark 
Vesper Sparrow * Field Sparrow * Red- 
winged Blackbird * Prairie Horned 
Lark * Savannah Sparrow * Lark 
Sparrow °* Killdeer * Spotted Sand- 

\ piper * Burrowing Owl 
Ruffed Grouse * Bob- 
white * Wild Turkey 








To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 
color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 
while playing records in classroom or assembly, 
helps classes hear-see-learn. Your Board of 
Education, P.T.A. or Library might help you 
acquire these records and slides. 


If further interested: These records are vinylite in two 
Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM I with 72 bird songs; 10” 
records; $8.50. ALBUM II with 51 bird songs; 12” 
records; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR SLIDES, 75¢ each; 
or, in sets, $40 and $28 respectively. Everything is sent 
postpaid. Write directly to the CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 








The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 

Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 

pleasant chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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cal handicaps and lack of readiness. 
Some parents showed much re- 
assurance when teachers pointed out 
to them that all children do not 
learn at exactly the same rate, just 
as they do not walk and talk at the 
same age. They are beginning to 
understand that each child’s report 
concerns his own progress, not how 
he compares with his classmates. 
The real measure of the effective- 
ness of this hundred percent visita- 


| tion program will be in the extent, 
| nature and permanence of improved 








classroom practices, as well as in the 
total school program. It will be ob- 
served, too, in future home-school- 
community relationships. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


functional approach to the job that 
is to be done in education. 

We must ask ourselves whether 
the people of Tennessee, including 
those of us in the teaching profes- 
sion, are beginning to depend too 
much on the state for the answers 
to our problems; if so, we should 
find out why is it true and what can 
be done about it. We must be con- 
cerned about the “politics” that we 
hear so much about in school matters 
(this, too, is one of my vivid first im- 
pressions ) and try to find a remedy 
for it. The question that I want to 
raise is, to what extent is present 
organization responsible for these 
and other problems? 


Organization Is Important 


Along with the negative aspects 
that I have been dwelling upon, I 
want to emphasize certain positive 
features concerning the Tennessee 
program. Coming from a section of 
the country where the states general- 
ly regard education to be wholly a 
local concern, it is refreshing to find 
that here the state accepts its re- 
sponsibilities to a much greater 
extent than could be dreamed of in 
the middle-western states for years 
to come. This, if it is not carried too 
far, can be a fine thing. And second- 
ly, I do not believe that I have ever 
seen more active and wholesome at- 
tempts at in-service education among 
all of the various types of school 
personnel than I have seen here. 
The results of this sort of work can 
be infinitely rewarding. 

Of one thing we can be sure: the 
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people of Tennessee love their chil- 
dren and want the best for them 
just as much as do the people in 
any other state. They will support 
education to the extent that they 
can afford it, and to the extent that 
they understand it and appreciate 
its values. However, organization 
often stands in the way of getting 
what is wanted. For example, a 
teacher can consider herself to be 
democratic, and be full of good in- 
tentions—yet if she doesn’t organize 
her class for effective democratic 
action, the resuits will be disappoint- 
ing. I have a hunch, call it the 
“McIntyre Hypothesis” if you will, 
that organization as discussed in this 
article has a lot to do with the per- 
sistent educational problems in our 
state today. 


I’M OVERPAID 
(Continued from page 14) 

their work. I carefully counted the 
money out to them—five dollars and 
sixty cents that they had earned with 
their own hands! I do not know 
what: happened then, but it was 
something good! From that moment 
on they started planning; they 
started making decisions; they 
started taking much pride in their 
work and in their meager posses- 
sions. Our baskets are no longer 
monstrosities; they are attractive 
pieces of handwork. - 


Their First Letters 

Each person in the County Super- 
intendent’s office supported the 
Morris project wholeheartedly; each 
one wrote to the boys ordering a 
basket. Those letters were the first 
ones the boys had ever received. 
Last week they received forty-eight 
orders. They still handle their mail 
as a diamond merchant handles his 
favorite stone. 

They now have a motive in learn- 
ing to read, write, and divide deci- 
mals. Howard records their expenses 
and sales by a simple form of book- 
keeping. They divide the work on 
the baskets according to their physi- 
cal handicaps. They work together 
in perfect unison. Their workman- 
ship improves from day to day. 
We now discuss quite frankly how 
to improve our merchandise, because 
now they are normal, happy boys 
who just happen to be sitting in 
wheel chairs. 

Two months have passed since I 
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first walked through the field to the 
Morris hovel. The picture is quite 
different. I walk into a house that 
is swept clean. There is still no 
furniture except five beds and four 
wheel chairs, but the beds are nicely 
made with snow white sheets. Four 
happy faces look up as I enter. 
“There are more orders today!” they 
say with one accord. And then they 
carefully open their mail and begin 
reading the orders to me. They tell 
me all the business they have trans- 
acted since my last visit. They give 


me a list of all the material they will 
need by the time I return. 
Tomorrow a truck will back up to 
the Morris’ door. Four wheel chairs 
will be rolled into the truck. We are 
going to the bank! The Morris 
Hobby Shop will make its first de- 


posit! 
The initial investment for this 
business was three dollars and 


twenty cents—which was repaid to 
me weeks ago. For my efforts I am 
being rewarded by seeing the re- 
habilitation of an entire family. 
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GREYHOUND 


There’s fun ahead—going Greyhound direct 
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FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET 


Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison St., Ch 
describing 40 pre-planned vacations at great cities, resorts, 
National Parks. 


NAME....._.. 


to your favorite vacation land, anywhere in the 
U.S.A. or Canada. You'll save more money, 
enjoy more scenery, meet more friendly and in- 
teresting people, when you choose Greyhound! 


icago 2, Ill., for free booklet 
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Tennessee 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms — the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 


© LIFE ALONG THE WATERWAYS 

© THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

© JET PROPULSION 

© STREAMLINE YOUR READING 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 
CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


Films are 16mm, sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested” and secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
in care of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER will 
be forwarded to the producers. 


may be 


MoRNING STAR 
45 min., color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films 

No ordinary documentary, this film is 
a sensitive recording of the annual spring 
migration of a flock of sheep cared for 
by Mexican Shepherd Rosalio. Quality of 
movement and tempo, selection of inci- 
dents, effective photography and editing 
produce depth of feeling and moving 
symbolism not often found in any film. 
You have been brought to rernember many 
Shepherd allegories many moments be- 
fore the Psalm of David is quoted. On 
the factual level, Rosalio, Pablo the Cook, 
the photographer, burros and dogs take 
1547 sheep safely on the 52 day trek 
across some of the wildest 
Arizona. From the valley fold they go 
over rushing streams, through desert and 
three days without water, up through 
steep-walled canyons and forest thickets, 
and in a plateau wilderness camp and 
travel nine days in rain and mud, and 
finally across the barrier rim of huge 
sharp boulders they reach mountain 
meadows. With skill, patience, and re- 
sponsibility Rosalio (whose other name 
means Morning Star) had done what few 
men could do. Shown along the way are 
plants, flowers, birds, and animals of the 
springtime desert, plateau, and mountain, 
making a rare film with many values for 
many persons of a wide age range. 


country in 


RHYTHM IN Music 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Understanding and enjoyment of the 
element of rhythm are created by children 
of primary and intermediate levels in ac- 
tivities through which they 
rhythm in their own bodies, in the clock, 
the knock on the door, skipping rope, 
trotting horse, in clapping hands, and in 
playing instruments and singing. Now 
they know how Jimmy could play the 
right notes and sound so wrong, and they 
know what to do about it through beats, 
accents, and rhythm patterns. They find 
that melody helps rhythm and rhythm 
helps melody, and both combine to make 
music. Excellent teaching procedures are 
demonstrated. 
THE AMERICAN COWBOY 
30 min., Color, Ford Company 

Rugged and real, Gus Roberson, his 
cowboys, and his white-faced herd typify 
the “Old West” but are quite modern 
enough to be entirely genuine. Spanning 
a year of the cowboys’ work the film 
superbly photographs the season’s last bliz- 
zard at the home ranch, then branding 


discover 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


calves and the cattle drive to the 12,000 
foot high pastures, riding herd there with 
majestic mountain backdrops until autunn 
colors the aspens and the round-up brings 
all the herds down to loading chutes at 
the railroad, and the men begin another 
winter’s care of the base herds. Exciting 
is the rodeo at Gunnison, where hands 
compete at calf roping, bulldogging, bronc 
busting, and riding Brahman bulls. Humor 
and trail-riding ribbing add to enjoyment 
of the story. Bawling of cows separated 
from their calves, the howling of the 
blizzard, the sustained whistle of the train 
carrying animals to markets, and_ the 
lonely snatches of cowboy ballads with 
guitar accompaniment complete an au- 
thentic atmosphere. 
FOUNDATION Foops 
10 min., color, Avis Films 

President of the Clean Place Club (who 
else but Dad?) sets the example for Jim 
(out for high school track) and _pre- 
teen-aged Sally. Mother plans meals us- 
ing the seven basic food groups pictured 
in the film. The narrator's voice (a 
woman’s) explains what, why, how, and 
when we should eat, and asks viewers to 
say with her the foods which help us to 
be happy and healthy—making an excellent 
nutrition reminder for all the family. 
ToMMyY, THE LION 
15 min., Young America Films 

Young Tommy was pictured in a na- 
tional publication in December and now 
gets in the movies with his big-cat tricks 
to delight young audiences. Children 
notice that the pet cub’s day with its 
do’s and don’t’s is rather like their own. 
Highlights of the film are Tommy’s visit 
to school and his pranks on the playground. 
Tommy moves into the circle of favorite 
animal friends in films, along with Willie 
Skunk, and Randy and Wilbur Raccoon. 
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Locust Grove Wins the Prize 


O the nineteen pupils in the 

Locust Grove School in Putnam 
County, Valley Forge was once just 
a place on the map, but now that 
is the place where Miss Verna Sea- 
bolt and Maxie are going on May 1. 
Their teacher directed her pupils’ 
study around the general theme 
“Our Freedom in Action in Amer- 
ica’s Schools”, then submitted mate- 
rials made by the pupils to the 
National Freedoms Foundation, Inc., 
to gain for her school an award that 
went to only 50 schools in the nation. 
The Locust Grove School was the 
only elementary school in Tennessee 
to receive the award this year, with 
other school awards in the state 
going to Central High School in 
Chattanooga, Hiwassee College of 
Madisonville and St. John Parochial 
School of Memphis. 

Miss Seaboit and Maxie Farmer, 
the pupil selected by his classmates 
to have the trip, will have an all- 
expense paid trip to Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, on May 1 where they 
will be guests in the Valley Forge 
Hotel for four days and will visit 
Washington Memorial Chapel, 


Washington’s Headquarters, Inde- 
pendence Hall, and other national 
shrines during their four-day stay. 





& 
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Miss Seabolt and the Locust Grove School are pro 


MARY BROWN BARBOUR 


Teaching about citizenship and 
freedom has been a favorite with 
Miss Seabolt through the years that 
she has taught in the Putnam County 
Schools, and three times she has 
started her pupils on the project that 
this year brought reward to her 
school. 

She first started working on it at 
the Cookeville City School. Before 
she finished she went to Holladay 
School where she renewed the 
project, but she stayed there only 
one year and started anew at the 
Locust Grove School in the fall of 
1950. 

Then on November 29, 1951 she 
mailed the materials to the Free- 
doms Foundation showing what had 
been done in the Locust Grove 
School and community about teach- 
ing the principles of freedom. The 
work submitted depicted the history 
of America from Columbus to the 
present time and included every 
phase of school work at Locust Grove 
from art work and clay modeling 
by the beginners to essays, poems 
and plays by the students in the 
elementary grades. Included in the 
collection was a scrapbook which 
included a picture story of America. 
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YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 





° ONE RESERVATION 

¢ COMPLETELY PLANNED 
° LOW COST AND 

° CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 





TOUR TO H 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland 
«+. Yellowstone Park. See . ... 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone ... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
— mountain sheep and 

leer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado ... 
beautiful DENVER, massive 
mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 

TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York . . . the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


} 
a 
AMERICAN BUSLINES, INC. 
616 S$. Michigan Ave. Chicage 5, til. 


Please send FREE folders checked above. 
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FIELD SERVICE 

(Continued from page 8) 
before, with discussion before or- 
ganization meetings, and to use some 
radio time. 

The Beprorp County AND SHELBY- 
VILLE group started their publicity 
program with the first meeting. The 
county newspaper made a picture 
of our group making plans for sub- 
sequent action. The group plans 
to use weekly stories based on local 
conditions, since the county paper 
prefers news and facts on the local 
level. 

In the MarsHatt County meet- 


ing, we were happy to see ex-gov- 
ernor Jim McCord, now editor and 
publisher of the Lewisburg Gazette, 
and Dorothy Minnich, extension sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in the group. 
Mayor Simmons and Chamber of 
Commerce President Ewell Butler 
helped the group make plans for a 
county-wide C of C meeting which 
will serve as the beginning point of 
the Marshall County campaign. 
Later, members of the committee 
will meet with all organizations in 
the county to discuss the program. 

The Wrtu1aMson COUNTY AND 





FRANKLIN committee plans to work 
mostly through local PTA’s and farm 
clubs. Ruth Patton, a member of 
the TEA Legislative Committee, 
took an active part in discussion and 
planning the year’s work. 

Supervisor Joe C. Smith in Smiru 
County presented us with a num- 
ber of club endorsements he had 
already secured. The seven-member 
committee made plans for a per- 
sonal endorsement campaign. 

We had a small committee meet- 
ing in DeKats County to make 
plans for a big dinner when all 
candidates for the legislature will 





Refreshment that's 
Nourishing, too! 





Growing youngsters can 
enjoy their way to good health 
with nourishing Sealtest ice 
cream...a healthful food 
to build strong bones and 
healthy bodies. 


Soulhern Dairies 


called 
PRODUCTS 








Yours for the asking 


Factual, informative, booklets for class- 
room or personal use are available from 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER'S advertisers. 
You will also find vacation attractions 
galore for this summer. Use the adver- 
tisers’ own coupons for faster service. The 
convenient coupon below will help you 
secure material from the firms whose 
facilities you wish to consider. 


42. Education Grows is a 20-page study 
of some of the vital needs of education 
and certain results of research and 
scientific knowledge which have aided 
‘education growth, through co-or- 
dinated classroom environment. It 
also covers the development of school 
seating in step with improved class- 
room environment and the resultant 
improvement in scholarship, as well 
as the vision, health and physique of 
the American school child. (American 
Seating Company ) 

20. The Genie Story a 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a 
school-boy the part that coal plays in 
our daily lives. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute ) 

43. A Spring Supplement to the 1951-52 
EB Films Catalog lists and describes 
90 new titles that are released now 
or will be released later in the spring, 
summer or fall. If you have a sound 


projector and are using classroom films 
in your school, you will want the 
supplement. 

57. Picture folder of famous composers. 
The pictorial review of 49 great 
figures in music, from the 16th cen- 
tury to the present, has been issued 
in a new format. Many of the com- 
posers’ protraits have been changed 
to bring out to the best advantage the 
appearance and personality of the 
subject. Seven composers have been 
dropped from the new issue, and 14 
who have been recognized more 
widely in recent years, some of them 
contemporary, have been added. One 
copy only to a teacher. (RCA Victor) 


Travel Directory 

69. American Bus Lines: Vacation tour 
folder to Yellowstone, California, Col- 
orado and Eastern USA. 

80. Continental Tours: Folder on thrift- 
tailored vacation tours—USA, east- 
west-north-south. 

82. Greyhound Lines: 24-page picture 
book, pocket size, of beauty spots 
along America’s highways. 

96. Waterman Steamship Company: Fold- 
ers describing trips on cargo-passenger 
ships—World-wide service; Puerto 
Rico; Pan-Atlantic Coast-wise between 
New Orleans and Boston; Arrow Line 
coast to coast, between San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 
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be invited to meet with the teachers 
and heads of organizations. The 
dinner will be financed by teacher 
contributions and association funds. 


An alert group met in WARREN 
County AND McMINNVILLE with 
former legislator Roy Wiseman, 
president of the association, and 
Carl Campbell, legislative chairman. 
We made plans for a county-wide 
campaign, then joined the rest of 
the county teachers in an association 
meeting. Of particular interest was 
an exhibit of children’s work and 
teaching aids arranged by the teach- 
ers. Drew Gaylor spoke to the group 
about the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. 


Fourteen people met in Grunpy 
County. One of them, representing 
three organizations, was former 
legislator John Marable, Jr. He 
urged that the legislative program be 
presented to the County Court for 
an initial endorsement which would 
be a good send-off for other organ- 
izations. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation was well represented at the 
meeting. 

The SrquatcnHie County PTA 
really turned out for the meeting 
there with a total of 53 people. 
Much discussion of the local situa- 
tion was followed by an enjoyable 
social hour. Superintendent Grady 
Griffith supplied facts for the dis- 
cussion, astonishing most of the peo- 
ple present by his statement that of 
the 67c spent daily per child for 
education, only eight cents came 
from local funds. 


At the Witson County meeting 
in Lebanon, editor Bill Frame said, 
“My newspaper will carry just as 
much as the local people will supply 
me. I’ve always thought the school 
people didn’t advertise enough.” 
Plans were made for supplying Mr. 
Frame with plenty of material. 


THE Jackson County meeting had 
27 people present, most of them 
teachers who are also members of 
clubs and organizations in the 
county. They plan to conduct an 
intensive campaign, working 
through farm organizations. 

The Purnam County meeting 
was a small one, but PTA President 
Mrs. Thurman Shipley had already 
secured several endorsements for 
the program. She was helpful in 
planning how to reach local organ- 
izations through newspaper and 
radio. This group plans to use lay 
leaders in the community instead of 
teachers in its campaign. 

Ernest Neal, legislative chairman 
in CUMBERLAND County, had been 
at work before our meeting and 
sent some endorsements back to the 
office. At Pleasant Hill, the school 
is planning a craftsman’s fair and 
will distribute material there about 
the legislative program. 

Twenty-two people were present 
for the RoaNE County AND Har- 
RIMAN meeting. County officials 
helped compile facts on the local 
level, but business men took the 
lead in planning future contacts. 
The people here are very much con- 
cerned about teacher supply—they 
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“We've come from the first grade of the Kinkaid school, and ha we want is 
more blood and gore, Mr. Winkles, more blood and gore. . 


Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribume, 
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are losing teachers because of the 
present salary level. Sterling Rob- 
erts, candidate for the legislature, 
spoke in favor of the legislative pro- 
gram and signed his pledge of sup- 
port. 

In Morcan County, Superin- 
tendent Dudley Human and legis- 
lative chairman Mrs. Pemberton 
took the lead in the discussion, 
largely local and centering around 
local efforts to get a raise for the 
teachers. Supervisor Virginia Phelps 
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ARTISTA 


PAINT 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! 
Used straight from the tube, 
this water-soluble paint has 
many of the characteristics of 
oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
it to the consistency of water 
color paint or tempera. Colors 
are permanent, non-toxic and 
fast-drying. Sold in sets or sin- 


gle tubes. Circular on 
request. ® 
® 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & ~— S oe Rep. in Tennessee is 
is R. Burruss 
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Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent positions listed, East and 
South, at $2,600 to $6,000. Write, telling 
about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 

(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore |, Md. 
Member N. A.T. A. 








For dust control 


Sun Ray 


For cleaner floors 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY cleans gymnasium floors. It 
keeps down dust on concrete floors, 
rough wood floors, sealed wood floors. 
For asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, 
terrazzo, cork, and composition floors 
treat a push mop with SUN RAY. Use 
the treated mop for regular sweeping 
of these floors. 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Atlanta, Ga. 


THE QUALITY LINE 
Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 











Visit New England and 
Canada 
You are Invited to Join 


.. The West Va. Delegation 
. .on a 2-weeks pre-conven- 
tion tour to NEA. 


Lv. Charleston, W. Va. June 13, 
visit New York, Boston, Portland, 
N. H., Vt., Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls. 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay 
River 


CRUISE—400 MILES 


Appointed hotels, every 
night. 


send name for details to 


Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey, Mgr. 


504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
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is also the PTA County Council 
President. 


Willard Crouch, superintendent | 
in FENTRESS County, talked about | 


the importance of the local pro- 
gram. The group planned to work 
mostly through farm organizations. 


Back in COOKEVILLE, we attended 
the state convention 
Teachers of America. 
were present, and each chapter gave 
a report on the year’s work, ranging 
from caring for an underprivileged 
child to studying the new certifica- 
tion provisions. Dorotha Danner, 


TPI president, conducted the meet- | 


ings very capably. Barney Crock- 
arell, TPI president two years ago, 
spoke to the group on “The FTA 
and Teaching.” Ann Cato, of the 
Lipscomb chapter, reported on her 
experience at the Institute of Or- 


ganization Leadership. Mrs. E. B. | | 
Roberts, president of the Tennessee | | 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
discussed “Parents and Teachers” 
while I spoke on “Should I Teach 
School?” At the Friday night ban- 
quet meeting, Dr. Glenn Snow of 
the National Education Association 
spoke on “Teachers and Statesmen 
in a Democracy.” Dr. T. J. Farr is 
the state director of FTA work. 


The Monroe County and SwEEt- 


WATER meeting had 12 people pres- | 


ent. Ed Daugherty, superintendent 


of Sweetwater schools, is legislative | 


chairman of the association. The 


group had completed most of its | 


planning, and used this as an “inven- 
tory meeting.” The local association 
had voted that each teacher will be 
responsible for informing 20 people 
of the legislative program, and get- 
ting at least 20 endorsements. The 
school system, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, newspaper and School 
Board were represented. 


Our BLountr County visit was to 
a regular association meeting where 


W. B. Rich presided. The teachers | 


used one of their regular Easter 
holidays for the meeting. One fea- 
ture of the meeting was a skit on 
public relations, which will be re- 
produced at the Murfreesboro work- 
shop this summer, at our request. I 
spoke on the legislative program at 
the state level, and Superintendent 
Coulter discussed the program at the 
local level. 











SILVER LINING 
CHENILLE LETTERS 
Write for Catalog 
Some open territory 


Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co. 


155 N, 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 














of Future | | 
About 200 | | 


CARSON-NEWMAN | 
COLLEGE | 


Co-Educational Senior 
College 


Degrees in Arts, Science 
and 
Business Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 

June 2 through August 15 | 
Summer courses so arranged | 
that all courses taken will be 


completed during the summer 
quarter. 


Information on request. 


Harley Fite 


President 
Jefferson City, 


Tennessee 














FOLDING CHAIRS 


y 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
ond backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather uphol: d, choice of 5 colors. 

Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributers in Principal Cities 
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Write for further 


Sine: cad 
Company 


165 Luckie St., 
Atlanta 3 


Represented by 


Thomas M. Woodson 
Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Yew in the 

Welchons - Kruckenborger Program 

NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 

A thorough presentation of fundamentals with special devices to aid under- 


standing. Based on the authors’ popular Plane Geometry, Revised, it includes 


more emphasis on life situations and other new features. /n press. 


Other Classroom Favoutes 


. BY WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 

Elementary Course, Complete, and BOOK TWO, Second Course, Complete 
Widely used algebras, notable for their step-by-step presentation, their 
abundance of thoroughly practical exercises and drill. Discussions and ex- 


planations clear and easily grasped. Many applications. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 
Revised. A thorough, explicit treatment of theoretical and applied aspects with 
proofs of basal theorems outlined in full. Graded exercises. Training in 


space perception, reasoning, and fundamental relations. 











STEPPING STONES TO NEW HORIZONS 
Follett Unified Social Studies 


A CHILD'S GREATEST NEED is to extend his 
horizon—outward from home to community, to the 
nation and the world community of nations. 


THE FOLLETT UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES pro- 
vide the stepping stones to these new horizons and 
broader understandings. 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR. TEACHER AND 
PUPIL—Basic Text, Directed Activities, Unit Tests, 
Teacher's Guide. 


GRADE | _ Billy and His Family 

Billy and His Friends 

Billy Goes to School 
GRADE 2 Billy Lives in Maplewood 
GRADE 3 Workers at Home and Away 
GRADE 4_ ‘Friends Near and Far 
GRADE 5 The New World and Its Growth 
GRADE 6 The Old World and Its Gifts 
GRADE 7 Our American Neighbors 
GRADE 8 Our Southern Neighbors 


GRADE 7-8 Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors 


Together 


By 


DR. IRVING WOLFE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





and 
MARGARET FULLERTON, lowa State Teachers College 


An All Around Songbook 
TOGETHER WE SING brings together over 250 of the best 


songs of all times that children love to sing. It contains 
songs for rhythmic activities, listening themes, and singing 
games. Many correlate with the whole school curriculum and 
others are traditional for holidays and special celebrations. 
TOGETHER WE SING and the accompanying six albums of 
records provide the most effective method of teaching chil- 
dren to sing—the method of seeing, hearing, and singing with 
the record. 


Three New 1952 Editions 


Together We Sing—ENLARGED EDITION 
Together We Sing—LOWER GRADES 
Together We Sing—UPPER GRADES 


Follett Publishing Company, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 














We say “delicious.” 
DRINK 


Pretorians say e c CTL A | Sf 
y ~ oe a | 


“heerlik.” iy 


Both, of course, are talking about the unique 
taste appeal of Coca-Cola. From Africa to ’ 
Alaska . . . from Tokyo to Tulsa, Coca-Cola is a P 
home-town beverage that delights the home-town ¥ 
folks and offers a familiar welcome to visitors 
wherever they’re from. Around the world, 
Coca-Cola helps people to work refreshed » 
and play refreshed and at the same 
time adds distinction to 
their hospitality. 


| : cam ry} 
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“ 
Reprints of the picture in this adverti t, without the 
advertising text will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





“COCA-COLA AND “COKE ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















